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The Pamphlet Collection 


By Cortez R. Clawson’ 


A MUCH discussed library problem 

and one which in importance is 
second to none is the pamphlet collec- 
tion. As each library must determine 
the method that will best meet local re- 
quirements, Alfred 
University Library 
has worked out a 
system that has 
been designated as 
unique for filing 
and caring for 
pamphlet material. 
In this collection 
we have about 
10,000 pamphlets 
assigned to some- 
thing like 500 
pamphlet boxes lo- 
cated in a room 
given over almost entirely to this collec- 
tion. The boxes are numbered from 1 to 
500. The figures used are cut from old 
calendars and pasted on the boxes at a 
uniform height from the bottom of each 
box. While these boxes are of fairly 
good size the dimensions being 11 inches 
high, 3 inches wide, and 3 inches deep, 
there are times when more than one box 
may be needed to care for the material 
that may naturally be assigned to that 
particular box. Ample provision is made 
for expansion. For example; In our 
collection, box number 154 is used for 


THe PAMPHLET 
where about 10,000 





Room At ALFRED 


pamphlets on textiles. When this box 
fills and expansion becomes. necessary 
another box bearing the same number is 
placed along side of it but lettered as 
follows: 154a, 154b, 154c, ete. 


A Complete Index 


We believe that 
a complete index is 
just as vital to the 
pamphlet material 
as a card catalog is 
to the book collec- 
tion. Consequently 
an alphabetical ar- 
rangement is made 
by subjects, with 
guide cards inter- 


pamphlets are housed spersed at fre- 
fe quent intervals to 
facilitate easy finding. This catalog 


is separate from the book catalog. A 
glance at our catalog shows a few of the 
guide cards neatly typewritten directing 
the inquirer in his search for the subject 
he may be seeking: 


Bees Negroes Travel 

Birds Lindbergh Water Power 
Carnegie Plants Women 
Coolidge Rugs Wright 
Football Sex Yachting 
Insects Theatre Young 


For the most part any pamphlet bearing 
on the same or allied topic is assigned 
to the same box. When this cannot be 


1 Librarian, Alfred University Library, Alfred, N.Y. 
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done cross reference cards simplify the 
problem. This scheme admits of an un- 
limited expansion and at the same time 
is reasonably accessible and inexpensive 
to provide. The scheme takes into con- 
sideration the fact that unless a pamph- 
let can be cataloged where it may be 








NUMBERED PAMPHLET Boxes 


easily available, it may as well be as- 
signed to the waste basket. The libra- 
rian should be able to place his hands 
upon any material called for in a 
moment’s time and this can be accomp- 
lished only by the most systematic ar- 
rangement of the material. 

The card, cataloging the pamphlet, 
contains in the lower left hand corner 
the number of the box in which it is 
located, the pamphlet itself is given the 
same number and stamped with the li- 
brary stamp. The date may also be 
affixed. This plan facilitates the easy 
return of the pamphlet to the proper 
box after being used. In the process of 
preparing pamphlets we work on the 
assumption that there is a large amount 
of material that never gets in book form, 
and that unless this is taken care of 
information on many subjects would be 
lacking. Weeding out unimportant mate- 
rial from time to time is necessary if the 
collection is to be kept strictly up to date 
and space given for further accumula- 
tions. 


The Collection of Material 


There are many methods used in the 
preparation of material for such a col- 
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lection as the one described above. Fore- 
most among contributors of valuable in- 
formation are the various publishers 
who from time to time send to libraries 
material bearing upon the authors whose 
books they publish. The State of New 
York furnishes its quota, while many 
adjoining states send regularly pamph- 
lets bearing on state matters. Industrial 
concerns put out a great bulk of mate- 
rial which has to be culled over. Each 
day is a witness to this fact. One has 
only to glance over the librarian’s desk 
after the morning mail has been dis- 
tributed to become aware of this fact. 
The librarian who should be responsible 
in the final analysis must remove ephe- 
meral material and with his trained eye 
pick out such as it would be advisable 
to retain and discard the rest. A large 
amount of valuable pamphlet material is 
available gratis or for a very small sum, 
published every month in the A.L.A. 
Booklist. Librarians would do well to 


take advantage of all such offers for 
procuring valuable material 
pamphlet collections. 


for their 





BouND PAMPHLETS 
Binding Pamphlets 


Mention will be made of just a few 
of the pamphlets that are preserved per- 
mamently by binding. Bulletins pub- 
lished by the Carnegie Endowment of 
International Peace, World Peace 
pamphlets, Bulletins from the Office of 
Education at Washington, Bulletins of 
the Association of American Colleges, 
publications, Economic Bulletins from 
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the various banks of New York City, 
New York State Syllabuses, Research 
bulletins of the N.E.A., University of 
the State of New York Bulletin to the 
Schools, A.L.A. Bulletins, Information 
Service published by the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, 
and many others of like nature. Oc- 
casionally one goes over the pamphlet 
material and wherever possible those 
pamphlets that are received regularly or 
are published serially, are removed from 
the boxes and bound the same as we 
bind magazines. This process relieves 
congestion in the boxes. This bound 
material may be referred to in the 
pamphlet catalog by cross reference 
cards and should be kept in close prox- 
imity to the boxes from which it was 
originally taken. 

A glance at the subjects listed above 
shows that material is available for use 
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in every department of our college. Stu- 
dents and teachers alike share this serv- 
ice and many times it has proved an 
indispensable aid. 


Many years of experience have proved 
the utility of a collection of this kind. 
It is simple inasmuch as the pamphlets 
do not have to be classified with a num- 
ber, and much simpler than filing them 
according to color as has been done in 
some libraries. 

However valuable this material may 
be considered in itself, we regard it only 
supplementary to the Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature. Librarians thru- 
out the country are indebted to the press 
of The H. W. Wilson Company of New 
York City for many valuable helps which 
aid materially in making their service to 
the public more effective. 


Decorative Material for the Library 
By Margery F. Potter’ 


The librarian has endless opportuni- 
ties to show not only thru books but 
also by posters, exhibits, and room dec- 
oration her sympathy with all that 
touches a child’s eager interest. And 
this can be done with a minimum of 
effort and expense if there is a desire. 
Materials from the following addresses 
taken from the files of the Albany Pub- 
lic Library, have been used to meet the 


demands of special occasions, for fre- 
quent changes in room display, or as a 
source for new ideas. It is advisable 
when writing to some of the sources 
listed below for material to enclose a 
stamped self-addressed envelope for 
reply. This type of material is rapidly 
exhausted, and some of the items men- 
tioned here may already be unavailable. 


Posters 


Demco Library Supplies, Madison, Wis. 
See supply catalog. Attractive posters for 
children’s rooms. 


Gaylord Brothers, Inc., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Posters in color and in black and white, 
20c each. See their supply catalog sent 
free on request. Ask to be put on the 
mailing list for “Gaylord’s Triangle.” 

General Electric Co., General Office, 

Schenectady, N.Y. 
Will send free an attractive colored poster 
called, “The path of electrical service.” 


Library Associates, 946 Maryville Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Hand-made posters, 20x26 inches. Will 
send one poster a month for $6.00 a 
quarter or $24.00 a year. 
National Association of Book Publish- 
ers, 347 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Limited supply of posters for libraries, 
especially at Good Book Week time. Ask 
to be put on the mailing list for their 
“Year Round Book Selling News.” 
National Child Welfare Association, 
Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Send for their catalog of excellent posters 
on holidays, health, safety, etc. 


1 Head of Children’s Department, Albany, (N.Y.) Public Schools. 
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Exhibits 
Albany Airport, Inc., Albany, N.Y. only scenic attractions, but also historic 


(Address Mr. Max Pellett) 
Will loan pictures of plots famous flights 
and planes, also a collection of aeronauti- 
cal instruments. 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 
Exhibits of products, such as the manu- 


facture and growth of rubber, etc. Good 
for classroom use. 
Colgate-Palmolive Peet Co., 105 Hud- 


son St., Jersey City, N.J. 
Exhibit of soap and the manufacture of 
fabrics, woolen, cotton, linen, silk and 
rayon. Also free pamphlet, “Soap in 
Everyday Life.” 

Government Travel Bureau of South 
Africa, 11 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 

Pictures, articles and pamphlets relating 
to South Africa. 

Great Northern Railway, General Ad- 
vertising Dept., St. Paul, Minn. 

Will send to any library paying charges 
one way, an exhibit of models showing 
the development of transportation on 
land. “Very worth while.” 

Mr. Eric P. Kelly, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N.H. 

For express one way an exhibit of Polish 
dolls and toys. 

Laidlaw Brothers, 36 West 24th St., 
New York, N.Y. 

For cost of transportation will send a 
model, table size, of an Indian village, 
arranged by Mr. E. W. Deming. 

Library of the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics, Washington, D.C. Mr. R. H. 
Johnston, Librarian. 

For cost of transportation, posters of 
American and foreign railways. Show not 


buildings and personages. 
Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 
Czechoslovakian toys for cost of trans- 
portation one way. 
National Soap Sculpture Committee, 80 
East 11th St., New York, N.Y. 
Conduct soap ’ modeling contests and will 
_ send exhibits of modeling. 
Quaker Oats Co., 80 East Jackson St., 
Chicago, IIl. 
Two motion pictures about grains and 
cereals, and also free pamphlets on the 
history of grains. 
Almost every manufacturing company has 
exhibit material For addresses see the 
pamphlet “Material on Geography” published 
by Mary J. Booth, State Teachers College, 
Charleston, Ill. (Price $1.00) Also see “Il- 
lustrative Material for Junior and Senior 
High School Literature” by Katherine Wheel- 
ing, published by H. W. Wilson Company, 
New York (Price 75c). 


Roosevelt Memorial Association, 28 East 
20th St., New York, N.Y. 


Will send for cost of transportation an 
exhibit of cartoons, photographs, etc. con- 
nected with the life of Roosevelt. 
The Traphagen School of Fashion, 1680 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


For return postage an exhibit of designs 
by professionals and students, also orig- 
inal motives that have inspired design. 
U.S. Department of Labor., Children’s 

Bureau, Washington, D.C. 

Motion pictures, slides, posters and 
models lent for special exhibits, confer- 
ences, etc. Borrower pays transportation 
charges. See their pamphlet “Exhibits” 
for subjects covered. 


Sources for Colored Reproductions of Famous Paintings 


Art Extension Press, Inc., Westport, 
Conn. 
Printers of Artext prints and Artext 
juniors. 


A. & C. Black, 4, 5, and 6 Soho Square, 
London, W.I. 


Brown, Robertson Co., Inc., 424 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Publishers of the Emery prints. 
Colonial Art Co., 1336 West First St., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Send out interesting art exhibits to 
schools and libraries. 
Curtis and Cameron, 12 Harcourt St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Publishers of the Copl 


prints and re- 
productions of Abbey’s 


oly Grail. 


Elson Art Publication Co., School St., 
Belmont, Mass. 
Elson prints and Elson miniatures. 
Hale, Cushman & Flint, 857 Boylston 
St., Boston, Mass. 

“thaa prints. For catalogs, samples, and 
exhibits apply to the publishers. 
International Art Publishing Co., 242 
West Lafayette Boulevard, Detroit, 

Mich. 

Agents for the Seemann prints, excellent 
color reproductions made in Germany. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth 
Ave. & 82nd St., New York, N.Y. 

Post cards as well as prints. 
Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass. 


A catalog of their pictures costs fifteen 
cents. 
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Decorative Maps 


R. R. Bowker Co., 62 West 45th St., 
New York, N.Y. 
Colored "pac 


($2.50 ea 
Compolitased “Map Co., 
St., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Send for their trade catalog. 
The John Day Co., 25 West 25th St., 
New York, N.Y. 
Map oF LInpBERGH’s FLIGHTS. 
inches. Colored. $1.85. 
A Cutp’s Map oF THE ANCIENT WORLD. 
33x25 inches. Colored. $1.50. 
. P. Dutton, 300 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 
An ANCIENTE MApPE OF FAIRYLAND, de- 
signed by Bernard Sleigh. $5. 


history 
446 West Ferry 


and maps 


29 x 40 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., 197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
For one cent will send a black and white 
map of New England with places of his- 
torical and literary interest. 


The Ship Model Shop, Provincetown, 
Mass. 


Ask to be put on their mailing list. 
F. A. Stokes Co., 443 Fourth Ave., New 


York, N.Y. 

The Att MorHer Goose PANORAMA. 
24x51 inches. $7.50. 

THe Picture History oF THE UNITED 
STATES. 17x40 inches. $7.50. 


Miscellaneous Decorative Material 


Art Center, 65 East 56th St., New York, 
N.Y. 
Reproductions of Cizek prints. 
Marion Beaufait, 20 West 43rd St., 
York, N.Y. 


Distributor of the Fernand Nathan prints. 
Most attractive imported French prints, 


New 


38x 14 inches. May be purchased only in 
sets. 
Educational Playthings, Inc., 20 East 
69th St., New York, N.Y. 


See their pamphlet, “Selected Books and 
Pictures for Young Children” (Price 35c). 
Foundation Press, Inc., Bulkley Build- 
ing, Cleveland, O. 
The Pageant of a Nation Series. Forty 
color reproductions of historical paintings 


by J. L. G. Ferris. Expensive but effec- 
tive. Have appeared in miniature on 
covers of the Literary Digest. 

Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


Blackfeet Indian portfolio. Twelve ex- 
cellent portraits in color. $1.00. 
Italian Book Co., Inc., 145-147 Mul- 
berry St., New York, N.Y. 
Importers of an Italian picture book, “La 
Giornata dei Piccini” by Lina Schwarz, 
cost 9oc, printed in bright colors one pic- 
ture to a page. Taken apart and mounted 
this makes an attractive frieze. 
Polish Book Importing Co., Inc., 38 
Union Square, New York, N.Y. 
Send for their catalog of Polish Ethno- 
graphic Friezes. 


Hygiene 
The following have a wealth of pamphlet and poster material, a good bit of which 


is sent free on request. 


American Child Health Association, 370 
Seventh Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Child Study Association of America, 54 
West 74th St., New York, N.Y. 

Cleanliness Institute, 45 East 17th St., 
New York, N.Y. 


Also ask to be put on their mailing list. 


Dairymen’s League, 11 West 42nd St., 
New York, N.Y. 

National Child Welfare Association, 70 
Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

National Dairy Council, 221 
La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


North 


Birds 


Joseph H. Dodson, Inc., Kankakee, III. 


See their catalog of bird pictures and 
bird houses. 


National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties, 1974 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Colored bird portraits, post card size, 150 
in a set, for $1.00. Also large bird charts. 





The New Status of Library Work 
with the Blind 


By Howard Haycraft 


WHEN President Hoover’s signature 

made the Pratt-Smoot Bill a law. 
on February 28, 1931, the event marked 
the beginning of a virtually new era i. 
library work with the blind. 


The law went into effect on July 1, 
1931. It makes available federal funds 
of $100,000 annually for the manufacture 
and purchase of specially selected braille 
books for the adult blind, to be circulated 
thru 19 designated libraries located in 
various sections of the country. This 
amount is in addition to the $75,000 ap- 
propriated annually since 1927 (and 
smaller sums previously) for textbooks 
for the blind, and is the first substantial 
recognition by the government of a 
branch of library work which has per- 
formed noteworthy service, despite 
handicaps, for many years. 

While it may be said that enactment 
of the appropriation marks a turning 
point in library work with the blind, the 
new status is evidenced not so much by 
any startling change in methods as by 
quiet expansion along established lines 
and increased efficiency and usefulness 
of existing organization and equipment. 

The decision to circulate the books 
purchased with the new funds thru a 
limited number of library centers, altho 
at variance with popular library theory 
of wide, de-centralized distribution, is 
thoroly in line with the policy which 
—with some experimental deviation— 
has guided the work up to this time. Be- 
cause of the limited field, the expense, 
and the highly technical nature of the 
work, concentration rather than diffu- 
sion of resources is favored in some 
measure by practically all leaders as a 
necessary economy. 

Centralization, in fact, is really the 
means to widest distribution, Miss 
Lucille A. Goldthwaite, Librarian for the 
Blind of the New York Public Library, 
points out. Circulation of books among 
the blind, she explains, is a basically 
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different problem from distribution in 
the general library field. 

The number of blind “readers” in a 
given locality is so small, with the pos- 
sible exception of the very largest cen- 
ters, that scattered local collections tend 
to make books /ess attainable rather than 
to facilitate their distribution. It is gen- 
erally found where the idea is tried that 
in a relatively short time all of the local 
blind readers have read all of the books 
in the local collection, or all that they 
care to, and are again drawing from the 
better-equipped, if more distant, estab- 
lished libraries—while the home collec- 
tion falls into disuse. Distance is a neg- 
ligible factor in circulation (ever since 
1904 books for the blind have been 
transported post-free between recognized 
libraries and readers) and it is thru the 
widely known established centers, more 
complete and better organized, that the 
greatest numbers of readers are served, 
irrespective of location. 


The Librarian’s Part 


This does not mean that there is any 
lack of opportunity for the general li- 
brary to participate in the work, accord- 
ing to Miss Goldthwaite. The best serv- 
ice, tho, will be performed by those who 
participate thru cooperation. 

“The general librarian can help most,” 
she says, “by acquiring accurate informa- 
tion, by locating blind readers, and by 
imparting the information to them.” 

It will be the aim of this article to 
present such information as concisely as 
possible. 

There are two principal sources of 
reading matter for the blind: the several 
braille presses or printing plants which 
produce, by means of metal plates, books, 
magazines, and music for sale to blind 
readers and to libraries; and the volun- 
teer workers of the Red Cross who make 
books by hand, using either the braille 
“slate,” a stencil-like mechanism, or the 
“writer,” which somewhat resembles a 














typewriter. Any number of copies of 
plate-made books may be “embossed’”’— 
the braille equivalent of printing—but 
only a few copies can be duplicated from 
a hand-made volume. 


No recent esti- 
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the Blind, which embosses music only. 
The American Printing House for the 
Blind and the Howe Memorial Press 
publish music as well as books. 

An important press producing em- 
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American Printing 
House for the Blind, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Clovernook Printing House for the Blind, 
Mt. Healthy, Ohio. 

Howe Memorial Press, Perkins Institution, 
Watertown, Mass. 

Universal Braille Press, 730 North Ver- 
mont Ave., Los Angeles 

American Brotherhood of Free Reading for 
the Blind, 1544 Hudson Ave., Los Angeles. 

Illinois School for the Blind, Jacksonville, 


All of these presses publish books, 
with the exception of Illinois School for 


THE BRAILLE ALPHABET AND CONTRACTIONS 


bossed material for American use but 
not located in this country is the Ameri- 
can Braille Press, 74, Rue Lauriston, 
Paris. 

It is not belived that operation of the 
new law will bring about any extensive 
change in the existing organization of 
this department of the work except, per- 
haps, a somewhat sharper division of the 
kinds of service rendered by the various 
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THE LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND AS AN INSTRUCTION CENTER 


A class of instruction in transcribing braille by hand in the New York Public Library. 
The woman on the left is using a braille “slate,” the one in the center a braille 


“writer.” 


agencies. The presses are expected to 
manufacture the books which will re- 
ceive widest use, and the valuable re- 
sources of the Red Cross, it is hoped, 
will be utilized in the transcribing of 
works for which there is a special but 
not sufficiently general demand to war- 
rant publishing under the government 
fund. 

The administration of the fund is un- 
der the direction of the Library of Con- 
gress. Dr. Herman H. B. Meyer, long 
director of the Legislative Reference 
Service Library, has been chosen to 
supervise the work. 

The regional libraries thru which the 
books manufactured and purchased with 
the new funds will be circulated are: 


California State Library, Sacramento, Calif. 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 


a. 

Chicago Public Library, Chicago, IIl. 
Cincinnati Public Library, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Denver Public Library, Denver, Colo. 


A volunteer teacher on the right is dictating the exercise to be embossed. 


Detroit Public Library, 
Detroit, Mich. 
— Library of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, 
a. 
Georgia Library Commission, Atlanta, Ga. 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
Library of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Michigan State Library for the Blind, Sag 
inaw, Mich. 
National Library for the Blind, 1800 D. St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 
New York Public Library, New York, N. Y 
New York State Library, Albany, N. Y. 
Perkins Institution Library, Watertown, 
Mass. 
St. Louis Public Library, St. Louis, Mo 
Seattle Public Library, Seattle, Wash. 
Texas State Library, Austin, Texas. 


Lothrop Branch 


Canada, it may be remarked, is served 
by the excellent Canadian National Insti- 
tute Library, 64 Baldwin St., Toronto, 
Ont. 

At present the collections in these li- 
braries are somewhat unequal in size (a 
difficulty which will be partially and 
gradually remedied by the new appropria- 
tion). Nevertheless, readers are asked 
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to address first the library nearest to them 
and apply elsewhere only when necessary. 
All of the libraries have books in braille 
grade 1%. Many of them also circulate 
titles in braille grade 2 and in Moon type. 
(It is expected that ten percent of the 
government fund will be put into books in 
the latter type which is more expensive 
to reproduce but will never, according to 
those who know the work, be entirely 
superseded by braille because it is so 
much simpler to learn.) Nearly every 
collection contains, as well, a certain 
number of hand-made volumes not to be 
found elsewhere. Each library will fur- 
nish information, upon request, regard- 
ing its collection. 


Publication Plans 


It is planned by the administrators of 
the fund to issue at least one fiction and 
one non-fiction title each month, to begin 
with. “Editions” will be about 60 copies 
for fiction and from 35 to 50 copies of 
non-fiction. The tentative schedule of 
distribution is: 4 copies of each fiction 
title to each of the larger libraries, 2 
each to the remaining; 2 copies of each 
non-fiction title to each library. 

It is not yet possible to determine what 
total the annual output of new titles may 
reach when the system becomes estab- 
lished. Production of embossed books is 
very expensive. An ordinary one volume 
biography in ink print may require four 
or five volumes in braille. The cost, of 
course, varies with the size of the book; 
on the old basis it was frequently $500 
or more. It is probable that the quantity 
production made possible by the new 
fund will reduce costs, over a period of 
time, and that the rate of publication will 
steadily increase. 


Under the new plan the books to be 
made from government funds (and they 
will constitute the greater part of the 
annual output) will be selected with the 
advice of the American Library Asso- 
ciation’s Committee for Work with the 
Blind. This is in itself an important 
advance for heretofore, understandably 
enough, there have been no definite 
standards of selection and methods of 
choice have lacked coordination. 


The first titles to be issued under the 
new system are Willa Cather’s Shadows 
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on the Rock and Stuart Chase’s The 
Nemesis of American Business. They 
are now in the libraries and available to 
borrowers. 

Other titles in press at the present 
time or planned for the future include: 

The Epic of America, James Truslow 

dams 

The Rise of American Civilization, 
C. A. Beard 

The Old Wives’ Tale, Arnold Bennett 

Canterbury Tales, Chaucer 

English Synonyms, Antonyms, and 
Prepositions, James C. Fernald 

The New Map of Asia, H. A. Gibbons 

The New Map of Europe, H. A. Gib- 
bons 

Humanity Uprooted, Maurice Hindus 

Les Miserables, Victor Hugo 

The Human Habitat, Huntington Ells- 
worth 

Finding the Trail of Life, Rufus M. 
Jones 

The Conquest of Happiness, Bertrand 
Russell 

The Standard Operas, George P. Up- 
ton 

The Causes of the War of Independ- 
ence, Claude H. Van Tyne 


The Braille Book Review 


What is perhaps one of the most im- 
portant developments in library work 
with the blind in several years has come 
into being in connection with the new 
production of books. It is the establish- 
ment of The Braille Book Review, “A 
Guide to Braille Publications,” a monthly 
publication made possible by the coopera- 
tion of the New York Public Library— 
thru the Henry F. Homes Fund—and 
the American Braille Press, by which it 
is published in Paris. Miss Lucille A. 
Goldthwaite is the editor. 

“Our aim is to stimulate an interest 
in reading among those who read by 
touch,” states the foreword to the first 
number, a specimen issue. “While every 
effort is made to cultivate reading among 
adults who see, little has been done to 
tempt the blind reader to develop the 
same habit. The Federal appropriation 
of $100,000 is an accomplished fact. It 
has become necessary to develop some 
means by which readers may keep them- 
selves informed of new publications and 
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A NEW WINDOW FOR THE BLIND 


The Braille Book Review, which will introduce 
blind readers to the books made possible by 
the new $100,000 Congressional appropria- 
tion. The domino-like dots at the top 
and on the left margin are embossed 
braille characters spelling the title. 


be given some technical aid in the use 
of the library resources of the country. 
The Braille Book Review will attempt 
to give this service.” 

The Braille Book Review will include 
announcements of new publications avail- 
able to the blind reader, book reviews and 
notes, reading lists, biographical sketches 
of authors, and articles of eral lit- 
erary interest. The reviews will be taken 
from the A.L.A. Catalog and Booklist, 
the Book Review DicEst, and the gen- 
eral reviewing journals. The biographi- 
cal sketches will be reprinted from Lrv- 
ING AUTHORS. 

It will be of interest to W1tson BULLE- 
TIN readers to know that it was the 
sketches reprinted in the specimen issue 
which inspired the first comment received 
on the new magazine. “Please continue 
this section,” wrote a blind reader in the 
South, “as it makes books more interest- 
ing when we know details of authors’ 
lives, just as ‘fans’ read the moving pic- 
ture magazines,” 


} ture 
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The first regular issue of The Braille 
Book Review was issued in January, 
1932. The contents are listed here to give 
an idea of its scope: 

Book Announcements 

Book Reviews: Shadows on the Rock 
(from The Saturday Review of Litera- 
and The Nemesis of American 
Busmess (N. Y.  Herald-Tribune 
“Books” ) 

Karlfeldt, Nobel Prize Winner 

Georgia Library Commission, Book 
Service to Blind Readers 

Revised List of Books from the United 
States Government 

Abbreviations of Names of Libraries 

Library and Press Notes 

“Profile”: Willa Cather (from The 
New Yorker) 

Biographical Sketches: Edna Ferber 
and P. G. Wodehouse (from Livinc 
AUTHORS) 

Greek Epic Poetry (from The Story of 
the World’s Literature) by John Macy 

There will be no subscription charge 
for The Braille Book Review. It will 
be distributed free to blind readers thru- 
out the world, upon payment of an an- 
nual enrollment fee of 50 cents to cover 
mailing charges. This should be remit- 
ted when application is made. Applica- 
tions should be addressed to the Ameri- 
can Braille Press at 74, Rue Lauriston, 
Paris. 

With the addition of this latest maga 
zine, the field of periodicals for the blind 
becomes quite representative. Some of 
the better known embossed magazines 
are: 

The International Braille Magazine 

The Ziegler Magazine 

The March of Events (selected ma- 
terial f-om World’s Work) 

The Weekly News (current events fur- 
nished by the Outlook and Independent) 
Our Special (for women readers) 

The braille Reader's Digest 

The braille Outlook for the Blind 

Several of the magazines listed above 
are distributed without cost, or for only 
a small charge, to blind readers. Full 
information may be obtained from any li- 
brary for the blind. The braille Readers’ 
Digest, however, is a subscription publi- 
cation, published by the American Print- 
ing House for the Blind. The annual 
subscription price is $10. The Outlook 
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For the Blind, the official quarterly organ 
of the American Foundation for the 
Blind, has been widely known for many 
years as an ink print periodical and the 
embossed edition has but recently appear- 
ed. It will henceforth be issued in both 
forms. 

Altho the periodicals just listed are 
principally general in nature, there is 
also a number in special fields. Several 
embossed religious magazines are issued 
regularly. In music there is the Music 
Review, published by the American 
Braille Press and edited by L. W. 
Rodenberg of the Illinois School for the 
Blind, himself blind and generally re- 
garded as the leading American author- 
ity on embossed music, and George L. 
Raverat, Secretary General. of the 
American Braille Press. 

Music is one field of enjoyment and 
livelihood where the handicaps of the 
blind are reduced to a minimum. Often 
greater proficiency than the individual 
would otherwise attain is the result of 
heightened senses of touch and hearing. 
The reproduction of music in embossed 
form is less expensive than the “brail- 
ling” of reading matter, and publications 
are extensive. In addition to hundreds 
of simpler compositions, complete scores 
of several symphonies have been em- 
bossed. 

The New York Public Library, which 
has long been recognized as leading in 
this branch of the work, is the principal 
source of music for the blind. Its collec- 
tion serves the entire country. An em- 
bossed catalog of available music may be 
obtained from the library for ten cents. 
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Libraries for the blind have still an- 
other important function in addition to 
the acquisition and circulation of em- 
bossed “reading material.” Many of 
them serve also as instruction centers 
in the transcribing of braille, as shown 
by the illustration accompanying this 
article. Full information regarding this 
aspect of the service may be obtained 
from the individual libraries. 


There are two important ink print 
libraries on the subject of blindness. The 
foremost and older is located at Perkins 
Institution at- Watertown, Mass. It is 
not a circulating collection. The other 
is that of the American Foundation for 
the Blind and is available for borrowing 
by mail. 

In any discussion of library work with 
the blind some mention should be made 
of the Visagraph, a mechanism, still in 
the experimental stage, which exactly 
duplicates by means of the selenium ray 
an entire printed page in embossed form 
on a thin metal sheet. If this invention 
can be improved to a point where the 
expense of operation is not prohibitive 
it may revolutionize present methods. At 
the moment, however, there are certain 
practical difficulties which indicate that 
perfection is some distance in the future. 

The Pratt-Smoot Law has placed li- 
brary work with the blind on a new 
footing. Every branch of the service is 
in a position to advance and increase its 
usefulness in ways that have never been 
possible before. The general library may 
play its part in the new era by guiding 
and directing—by directing the blind to 
sources where help and pleasure await 


them. 


Annual Awards to Contributors 


I: For the best article published in the 
Witson Buttetin during the present volume 
(September 1931 to June 1932 inclusive) a 
prize of fifty dollars will be awarded. An- 
nouncement of the award will be made in 
the June 1932 issue. The editorial staff of 
the Witson BUuLLetin will select the article 
chiefly on the basis of interest and value to 
other librarians. Style will be the secondary 
criterion of choice. 


II: The Witson BuLetin pays one dollar 
each on publication for all photographs ac- 


cepted for reproduction. This includes library 
photographs of any description, exterior or 
interior, altho interior photographs are usu- 
ally preferred. At the end of the present 
volume, in the issue for next June, two grand 
prizes of twenty-five dollars each will be 
awarded: one for the best picture of refer- 
ence works in use or on display in libraries; 
and one for the most interesting library pic- 
ture of any other description—the choice to 
be made by our editorial staff from the photo- 
graphs published in the Wison BuLietin 
from September 1931 to June 1932 inclusive. 








A MODERN LIBRARY WITH UNIQUE FEATURES 


An interior view, from the Delivery Room gallery 
into the main Reading Room, of the impressive 
$175,000 Public Library just opened at Winchester, 
Massachusetts, is shown above. 

Note the slanting bottom book-shelves. Human 
nature being what it is, people will not (perhaps can- 
not) freely stoop down to inspect or take out books 
from the usually imaccessible bottom shelf. These 
title shelves make every book easily visible and 


accessible. 

The lighting system at the Winchester Public Library is 
said to be entirely new to the United States and far superior 
in both appearance and quality of illumination to the gen- 
eral practice in library lighting. The light comes from ob- 
longs of flashed opal glass running along the ceiling longi- 
tudinally on each side. Desk lamps are unnecessary in any 
part of the room, so closely does the illumination approximate 
daylight. 

This photograph was taken before the library was ready 
for use, before the books were all in place, and before the 
specially designed modernistic 
andirons had been introduced. 
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lelps, and Accessories in the Library 


he city directory holder at the Sacramento 
( Free Library is a hard board with a non- 
scratch felt back to which the annual city di- 
reciory is screwed. Before the advent of 
this holder directories were constantly being 
stolen (as many as three in a year). Now 
the directories are perfectly safe, even in the 
periodical room. (Photo at right.) 





Below) “Two years ago,” writes 
Clarence W. Sumner, Librarian, “the 
Youngstown (Ohio) Public Library 
found it necessary, in order to expedite 
the handling of a greatly increased vol- 


ume of business to expand the Circula- : — 
tion Desk in the central lobby of the A PROTECTIVE CITY DIRECTORY HOLDER 


Main Building. We installed a registra- 

tion counter to the right of, and just inside, the main entrance. This takes care of registration 
of borrowers at the most logical point and relieves the Main Circulation Desk of unnecessary 
confusion, leaving the staff there free to give all their attention to the needs of the borrowing 
public. 

“The registration counter is 12’ 6” x 2’ 2” with a space behind it of 5’ 1”. It contains drawers for the al- 
phabetical and numerical files. There is also incorporated in it a specially constructed typewriter desk 
equipped with a noiseless typewriter. The telephone exchange desk is located at right angles to this type- 
writer desk so that, except in very busy hours, the assistant on telephone duty may also do routine typing, 
a revolving chair permitting her to swing from one desk to the other without muscular strain. Two as- 
sistants are usually on duty in this registration corner where all work connected with registration and the 
sending of overdues is taken care of. 

“Automatically this desk becomes an ‘information desk,’ routing inquirers without waste of effort to 
their desired location. For example, anyone desiring a single Youngstown address may get it from the 
directory kept there, without going to the Reference Room where the directory collection is shelved.” 
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The Twins’ Vacation 
A HiIppEN TITLE Story FOR CHILDREN ° 


The titles of ten books are hidden in each chapter. They are all 
books that boys and girls in the fourth and fifth grades enjoy reading. 


To the 
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ge 
Where Jennniy @ ¥ 9 
lived 
5 
Chapter One bounding into the house one afternoon 
WHERE SHALL WE GO? in early June. “Where are we going this 


summer, Mother? When we were very 
“No school tomorrow, hurrah!” cried young you always took us to Dandelion 
Jane and Jerry, the twins, as they came —_ each year. We always had jolly 


1 Prepared by the Los Angeles County Free Library, Department of Work with Children. The 
children were given a new chapter each Monday for six weeks. Each Monday, also, the hidden titles 
for the previous chapter were posted on the builletin board. 
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good times there, but now we are six 
and should like to go some place further 
away from home.” 

“Your father and I have decided to 
take you to Holiday Pond this year,” 
answered their mother. “We have 
rented the little house in the woods at 
the end of Magpie Lane. You may re- 
member it as the house surrounded by 
a white picket fence. The one with 
three gates.” 


Chapter Two 
MAKING PLANS 


“Life in the greenwood is going to be 
jolly, isn’t it?” said Jerry to Jane as 
they sat in the front yard under the 
lilacs making plans for their summer’s 
outing. “I am going to take my friend 
Toto with me.” 

“Not that black-eyed puppy!” said 
Jane. “His little black eyes and little 
black nose will be prying into everything, 
and with those nimble legs of his he will 
run all over the camp and you will never 
know where he is. If you take him, I 
am going to ask mother if I can’t invite 
my little friend Lydia to go with us. She 
is an only child and doesn’t have as 
many good times as we do. Also, a bor- 


rowed sister will be better than none at 
all.” 


Chapter Three 
DOLL CLOTHES 


“Jerry is visiting Nicholas today,” 
said Jane to Lydia one morning as the 
two girls sat on the steps of the cottage. 
What shall we play now that we are all 
by ourselves? Shall I teach you how to 
dress a doll? I can get some pieces of 
cloth from Aunt Jo’s scrap bag. Let’s 
make a new dress for your little wooden 
doll so that she will look as nice as my 
Peggy in her blue frock.” 

“I never could see the fun of cook- 
ing,” said Lydia as the two sewed away 
as busily as bees, “but I like to do this.” 

“Perhaps you don’t like to cook,” said 
Mrs. Bliss, coming out on the porch at 
that moment, “but I hope you won’t ob- 
ject to eating something that I have just 
cooked.” Laughing she set down a plate 
of poppy seed cakes full of sugar and 
spice, fresh from the oven. 


Chapter Four 
A LITTLE BOY LOST 


For days and days, life had been most 
peaceful. This afternoon everything was 
in an uproar. Where was Bobby! He 
had been missing since morning. Joan 
Morse was sure she had seen him play- 
ing with Peppi, the duck, but when they 
searched for him down by the pond all 
they found was a white duckling swim- 
ming about. 

“What shall we do now?” cried 
friends and cousins, as they ran franti- 
cally about. Finally some one suggested 
the village. Jumping into a car away 
they whizzed. Up one street and down 
another they rode. They were just about 
to give up hope when they passed the 
cobbler’s shop. There was the little 
freckled person they were looking for, 
wearing the shoemaker’s apron and cob- 
bling away to his heart’s content. 

Needless to say Bobby went to bed 
without any dinner that night. 


Chapter Five 
THE FANCY DRESS PARTY 


Edna and her brothers gave a party 
the last week before the opening of 
school. The children were told to wear 
costumes and many friends in strange 
garments assembled on the eventful day. 


Every one understood Betsy was a 
little girl of long ago. What Katy did 
was to wear a posy ring in her hair and 
a tarleton dress, so that she looked like a 
fairy doll. Widow O’Callaghan’s boys 
represented page, esquire and knight of 
olden days. Jane and Lydia wore Span- 
ish costumes, while Jerry was an Italian 
peepshow man. Nicholas and Bobby 
wore clown suits and made everyone 
laugh with their clever antics. 


All agreed that the party was a per- 
fect ending to a delightful summer. 


Chapter Six 
BACK TO SCHOOL 


The summer was at an end. The 
twins were back in their city home. 
“School keeps today,” said Jerry in a 
sing-song voice as he sat down to eat 
his breakfast. “What a strange year it 
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will be if Timothy travels all year and 
David goes voyaging with his family.” 

“Yes,” said Jane, “and with Deric in 
Mesa Verde for most of the winter, our 
class will be very small. Jerry, can’t 
you make a fairy ring in your workshop 
so that we can wish to go traveling too?” 
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Just then the cuckoo clock struck 
eight. “Hurry children, you have just 
ten minutes by the clock,” said their 
mother. With one bound the twins were 
up from the table, out of the door and 
running down the street toward the 
school. 


Answers to Hidden Title Story 


Chapter I 
1. No school tomorrow Ashmun 
2. Jane and Jerry Whiteman 
3. When we were very young Milne 
4. Dandelion Cottage Rankin 
5. Jolly good times Smith 
6. Now we are six Milne 
7. Holiday pond Patch 
8. Little house in the woods Hunt 
9. Magpie lane Turner 
10. Three gates Brown 

Chapter II 
1. Life in the greenwood Lansing 
2. Under the lilacs Alcott 
3. My friend Toto Kearton 
4. Black-eyed puppy Pyle 
5. Little Black Eyes Norton 
6. Little Blacknose Swift 
7. Nimble-Legs Capuana 
8. Little friend Lydia Phillips 
9. An only child White 
10. Borrowed sister White 

Chapter III 
1. Nicholas Moore 
2. What shall we play? Geister 
3. All by ourselves Robinson 
4. How to dress a doll Morgan 
5. Aunt Jo’s scrap-bag Alcott 
6. Little wooden doll Bianco 
7. Peggy in her blue frock White 
8. Fun of cooking Burrell 
9. Poppy seed cakes Clark 
10. Sugar and spice Tileston 


Chapter IV 
1. Little boy lost Hudson 
2. For days and days Wynne 
3. Where was Bobby? Clement 
4. Joan Morse White 
5. Peppi, the duck Wells 
6. White duckling Dole 
7. What shall we do now? Fisher 
8. Friends and cousins Brown 
9. Little freckled person Davies 
10. Shoemaker’s apron Fillmore 
Chapter V 
1. Edna and her brothers White 
2. Friends in strange garments Upjohn 
3. Understood Betsy Fisher 
4. Little girl of long ago White 
5. What Katy did Woolsey 
6. Posy ring Wiggin 
7. Fairy doll Syrett 
8. Widow O’Callaghan’s boys Zollinger 
9. Page esquire and knight Lansing 
10. Italian peepshow Farjeon 
or 
Peep-show man Colum 
Chapter VI 
1. School keeps today Ashmun 
2. Sing-song Rossetti 
3. Strange year White 
4. Timothy travels Neumann 
5. David goes voyaging Putnam 
6. Deric in Mesa Verde Nusbaum 
7. Fairy ring Wiggin 
8. Your workshop Plimpton 
9. Cuckoo Clock Molesworth 
10. Ten minutes by the clock Riley 











A. L. A. Notes 


Editor: Cora M. Beatty’ 


These Are Facts 


| CREDIBLE as it may seem to those 
in close touch with the A. L. A. finan- 
cial situation, the prevalent belief among 
librarians seems to be that the Associa- 
tion now has all the money it needs. 
Recently a tentative statement was sub- 
mitted to Headquarters for approval 
which announced that the Association 
will have five million dollars when it 
receives the new endowment. This state- 
ment indicates the sort of rumors which 
may be afloat in spite of all previous 
statements. 

The facts are these: Exclusive of a 
general endowment of approximately 
$50,000, which increases slightly from 
year to year thru fees for life member- 
ships, the Association has one million 
dollars in the general endowment fund. 
The income from this million is approxi- 
mately $50,000 a year. 

The second million dollars of endow- 
ment, which the Association hopes to 
receive upon presentation of a satisfac- 
tory program, may not be in hand in 
its entirety until late in 1933. The prom- 
ise of this second million dollars, con- 
tingent upon the Association’s accomp- 
lishing certain definite tasks, carried 
with it no specific time of fulfillment. 
It should be remembered that this second 
million, when received, will provide an 
income which will offset, in part at least, 
the decrease in the annual grants which 
were made by the Carnegie Corporation. 

When the Carnegie Corporation in 
1926 voted a million dollars to the 
A. L. A. endowment, it voted also to de- 
crease, and eventually to discontinue, its 
annual grants to the Association. The 
grants at that time were about $155,000. 
This sum was reduced to $15,000 in 
1931, and ceased altogether October 1, 
1931, with the exception of certain spe- 
- cial grants. This represents a decrease 
of $15,000 in 1932 income. 

The Association is faced consequently 
with a period of one year, possibly part 


of two years, during which its income 
for general purposes will be less than 
in 1931. The Association can not con- 
tinue a campaign for special member- 
ships in order to qualify for a million 
dollars. That has been done. But, if it 
does not retain its present—or an 
equivalent—special membership enroll- 
ment, some of the present work must 
abruptly cease. 

The amount received for special mem- 
berships in 1931 was $5,000 short of 
estimated receipts. There were two. main 
reasons for this: (1) the endowment 
fund was completed at New Haven be- 
fore the year was half over and the 
efforts of Association members relaxed 
accordingly; (2) the nation-wide drive 
for unemployment relief made it neces- 
sary practically to suspend special mem- 
bership solicitation during the autumn 
months. However, the effort to keep 
the special membership enrollment intact 
will have to be renewed now, to avoid 
losing ground in 1932. 

This is the urgent task facing the 
Special Membership Committee—and 
the whole Association. 


Julius Rosenwald’s Benefactions 
To Libraries 


The passing of Julius Rosenwald has 
been the occasion for a recapitulation, 
as it were, of his benefactions to society. 
While libraries have been a later and 
less known interest they have shared in 
the interpretation of those things that 
contribute to the “good of mankind.” 

It was in 1929 that the Julius Rosen- 
wald fund set aside $500,000 for aid in 
stimulating the development of county 
libraries in the South. In line with Mr. 
Rosenwald’s theory of giving, grants 
were to be made on a matching basis, 
the recipient sharing in the cost and 
assuming responsibility for the continu- 
ance of the project. 

Commitments have been made by the 
fund, extending over a five-year period 


* Executive assistant in charge of Membership Department, American Libra. Associatio 
“A.L.A. Notes” appear regularly in the Wrrson Buttetin under the sponsorship of the eurioan Lines 


Association. 
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of approximately $550,000 for the de- 
velopment of eleven county library dem- 
onstrations in seven southern states. In 
addition to these grants, four states— 
Arkansas, Alabama, South Carolina, and 
Tennessee—have received aid in de- 
veloping state-wide library field work. 
A contribution to the professional edu- 
cation of librarians has been made in 
the amount of $50,000 to the Emory 
University Library School to be ex- 
pended over a five-year period, and 
$9,000 in scholarships to young men to 
study at the Emory Library School. 

The libraries in negro educational in- 
stitutions and in secondary and elemen- 
tary schools have also been recipients of 
aid. Thirty-seven negro colleges have 
received $58,600 for books, which means 
that the libraries of these schools have 
been enriched by $176,800 worth of 
books, as two dollars were given by the 
institution for every dollar received from 
the fund. Similarly over $31,000 have 
been given to negro secondary and ele- 
mentary schools for libraries, which 
means that more than $93,000 have been 
spent for books in approximately 800 
schools. 

Thus the progress of libraries in the 
South will continue to reflect the con- 
stantly lengthening shadow of this great 
personality. 

ToMMIE Dora BARKER 
A.L.A. Regional Field 
Agent for the South. 


Urge Maintenance of 
Essential Services 


The Council of the American Library 
Association at its meeting in Chicago, 
December 28-30, adopted the following 
resolution : 


The American Library Association believes 
that the depression offers a challenge to the 
public libraries of America, as it does to 
newspapers, magazines and other agencies for 
the diffusion of knowledge. The book supply, 
reading room space and personnel of libra- 
ries are being taxed now as never before 
because of the unprecedented number of 
readers and students. Economic insecurity 
breeds intellectual unrest, sending many 
thoughtful men and women to books, 
while idleness and lack of funds increase the 
popularity of reading as recreation. The loss 
of a job makes a man think about his educa- 
tional equipment for another job. 
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The American Library Association recog- 
nizes the extraordinary difficulties brought 
about by the economic situation and, while 
advising all reasonable economy, calls upon 
library trustees to champion the cause of the 
library before appropriating bodies, pointing 
out the necessity of maintaining, in spite of 
all obstacles, those essential services which 
promote intelligent thinking and vocational 
education or re-education and which help to 
keep up the public morale. 


Retiring Annuities for Librarians 


The Council of the A.L.A. at its 
Midwinter meeting in Chicago, received 
a report from the A. L.A. Committee 
on Annuities and Pensions, presenting 
several recommendations designed, as 
the Committee said, to bring the subject 
of pensions into the realm of action. 


The report contained a statement sent 
by the Committee to a number of insur- 
ance companies soliciting their proposals 
for a suggested A. L. A. retirement plan 
for librarians. The returns from insur* 
ance companies indicate that the Com- 
mittee is working on the right track. 


Library Scholarships 


The administration of the funds for 
scholarships and fellowships in library 
work appropriated for the year 1932-33 
by the Carnegie Corporation will be in 
the hands of an A. L. A. Committee on 
Scholarships and Fellowships. 


Communications regarding scholarship 
and fellowship grants should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Craver, director, Engi- 
neering Societies Library, 29 West 39th 
Street, New York City. 


Convincing Evidence 


An alert public library, in its efforts 
to retain the budget allotted to it locally, 
included in its evidence to the state li- 
brary commission the introduction to 
the salary statistics tabulation for pub- 
lic libraries in cities of from 25,000 to 
70,000 population, prepared by the 
A. L.A. Committee on Salaries, and 
published in the Bulletin of the A. L. A., 
April, 1931. 

This resulted in the allotted budget 
being approved by the Commission. 

















Dilly Tante Observes 


Now It’s Your Turn, Mr. Spaulding 


var Mouse-Trap Quotation again! 
G. P., of Baker & Taylor, relates 
his own interesting experience of some 
years ago in tracking down its source: 

“Our house,” he writes with justifi- 
able pride, “has always been a great 
source of information with reference to 
books, not only for the book-trade and 
libraries but for private individuals. It 
must be at least twenty-five years ago 
that an article appeared in the Philistine 
in which this quotation was printed in 
a quote. Several people wrote to the 
Book Review of the New York Times 
trying to find the name of the author 
and as so frequently happens when such 
a search is started we received many 
inquiries from the book trade, from li- 
braries and from private individuals; 
there must have been hundreds of them 
within a few months. The writer took 
the trouble to write to Mr. Hubbard. 
Hubbard wrote back to say that he was 
not sure who the author was but ‘per- 
haps I wrote it in the spirit of Emerson.’ 
As we wished to be in a position to give 
accurate information to the many in- 
quiries that were coming in, the writer 
wrote to Emerson’s literary executor 
and after some weeks received word 
from him that he had searched thru 
every volume of Emerson’s including 
his Journals but could not find it. 

“A number of years ago Mr. Forrest 
Spaulding, now librarian of the Public 
Library in Des Moines, told the writer 
that he knew the name of the author 
and I think it was a minister by the 
name of ‘Patton,’ who formerly was 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
right here on Fifth Avenue. In any 
event Mr. Spaulding told me that a libra- 
rian, of a college library, I think, had 
said that he found the quotation in one 
of this man’s sermons which had been 
printed. Perhaps Mr. Spaulding will 
recall the complete details.” 


Hope For Sinners 


Blagden and others in heated rooms at 
280° experienced no inconvenience in 


respiration, and the heat of their bodies 
did not rise above 99%4°. Chabert en- 
tered an oven at 500°. But all metal 
acquired the full heat; water boiled, 
etc. Fish too actually live in hot baths 
up to 158°. Trees also grew in a bath 
at 170°; flowers, near a volcano at 
210°; water plants are found in boiling 
springs.—The Treasury of Knowledge 
and Library of Reference, New York, 
1833. 


Quick Henry the Flit! 


A single female house-fly produces in 
one season 20,080,320.—Ibid. 


General Rules of Behavior 


Never scratch your head, pick your 
teeth, clean your nails, or worse than 
all, pick your nose in company ; all these 
things are disgusting. Spit as little as 
possible, and never upon the floor. 

It is best not to smoke at all in public, 
but none but a ruffian will inflict upon 
society the odor of a bad cigar, or that 
of any kind, on ladies. 

If you are going into the company of 
ladies, beware of onions, spirits, and 
tobacco. 

For a love letter, good paper is indi- 
spensable. 

In walking with a lady, should her 
shoe become unlaced, or her dress in any 
manner disordered, fail not to apprise 
her of it respectfully, and offer your 
assistance. A gentleman may hook a 
dress, or lace a shoe, with perfect pro- 
priety, and should be able to do so 
gracefully. 

Ladies are not allowed upon ordinary 
occasions to take the arm of any one but 
a relative or an accepted lover, in the 
street, and in the day time; in the 
evening—in the fields, or in a crowd, 
wherever she may need protection, she 
should not refuse it. She should pass 
her hand over the gentleman’s arm, 
merely, but should not walk at arm’s 
length apart, as country girls sometimes 
do. In walking with a gentleman, the 
step of the lady must be lengthened and 
his shortened, to prevent the hobbling 
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appearance of not keeping step. Of 
course, the conversation of a stranger, 
beyond asking a necessary question, 
must be considered as a gross insult, and 
repelled with proper  spirit—From 
Ladies Indispensable Assistant Being a 
Companion for the Sister Mother and 
Wife Containing More Information For 
the Price Than Any Other Work Upon 
the Subject Here Are the Very Best 
Directions For the Behavior And Eti- 
quette of Ladies and Gentlemen Ladies’ 
Toilette Table Directions for Managing 
Canary Birds Also Safe Directions for 
the Management of Children Instruc- 
tions for Ladies Under Various Circum- 
stances A Great Variety of Valuable 
Recipes Forming a Complete System of 
Family Medicine Thus Enabling Each 
Person to Become His Or Her Own 
Physician To Which Is Added One of 
the Best Systems of Cookery Ever Pub- 
lished Many of These Recipes Are En- 
tirely New And Should Be in the Pos- 
session of Every Person in the Land 
New York Published at 128 Nassau 
Street 1851. 


A Cure for Deafness 


Take ants’ eggs and onion juice; mix, 
and drop into the ear.—/bid. 


A Dream 


I was in a stone house; I was standing 
in the well of a winding stair; I was 
looking upward, from spiral to spiral, 
to the last twist of the iron banister. 
There were seven landings, and at every 
landing the eye was sensible of a closed 
door obscure in shadow; but at the last 
landing, high overhead, the door was 
open, and from the small cell under the 
roof a light streamed thru. I cupped 
my hand round my mouth. “John 
Keats! John Keats!” I called to the 
occupant of the room. The name cried 
itself up the spirals of the stairs; the 
echoes dropped and, winding, climbed 
again. “Keats! Keats!” That was all. 
I woke or I slept again. But how shall 
I describe that sympathetic instant of 
brightness, without beginning or end, 
when my brain pealed in the dark and 
my pores opened .to the delight of his 
senses, the pure ray of his energy? 
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Armageddon of the Amphibians, or 
The Marvelous Frogs of Windham 


In July, 1758, the frogs of an artificial 
pond, three miles square, and about five 
from Windham, finding the water dried 
up, left the place in a body, and marched, 
or rather hopped, towards Winnomantic 
River. They were under the necessity 
of taking the road and going through 
the town, which they entered about mid- 
night. The bull-frogs were the leaders, 
and the pipers followed without number. 
They filled a road forty yards wide, for 
four miles in length, and were for sev- 
eral hours, in passing through the town, 
unusually clamorous. The inhabitants 
were equally perplexed and frightened ; 
some expected to find an army of French 
and Indians; others feared an earth- 
quake and dissolution of nature. The 
consternation was universal. Old and 
young, male and female, fled naked from 
their beds with more shriekings than 
those of the frogs. The event was fatal 
to several women. The men, after a 
flight of half a mile, in which they met 
with many broken shins, finding no 
enemies in pursuit of them, made a halt, 
and summoned resolution enough to 
venture back to their wives and chil- 
dren; when they distinctly heard from 
the enemy’s camp these words, Wight, 
Hilderken, Dier, Pete. This last they 
thought meant treaty; and plucking up 
courage, they sent a triumvirate to capi- 
tulate with the supposed French and 
Indians. These three men approached in 
their shirts, and begged to speak with 
the general, but it being dark, and no 
answer given, they were sorely agitated 
for some time betwixt hope and fear; 
at length, however, they discovered that 
the dreaded inimical army was an army 
of thirsty frogs going to the river for 
a little water. Such an incursion was 
never known before nor since. ..—Fev. 
Samuel Peters’ General History of Con- 
necticut, 1781. 


Oriental Omniscience 


A resident of Tokyo, whose versatility 

I should like to put to a test, writes 

urbanely: “Believing that you are in- 

terested in publishing books on things 

repreng, oes, I take the liberty of 
(Continued on page 427) 
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The Marks of an Educated Librarian 


8 hoy many of us the term “teacher- 
librarian” calls to mind a picture 
of an harassed English teacher who has 
been put in charge of the school library 
as well as of the basket ball team and 
of debate work. Fortunately, school li- 
brary standards developing so splendidly 
thruout the country spell the ultimate 
death knell of this type of library 
martyr. 

In New York City a “teacher- 
librarian” is in quite a different cate- 
gory. There the term signifies real 
achievement, since it means a promotion 
position within the school system which 
places the librarian on the same salary 
scale as the high school teacher ($3000- 
$4500). Before you feel yourself 
thoroly qualified to apply, read over 
these questions given in the last competi- 
tive examination for teacher-librarian in 
New York City, and then doff your hats 
to the hardy souls capable of surviving 
the ordeal: 


TeacHers’ Lists—T eacher-Librarian 


Time for answering questions: 3 hours, 
5 minutes; for (1) assembling papers, 5 min- 
utes; (2) revising English, 20 minutes. 


I. SHORT ANSWER TEST 
(10 credits) 


If the statement is true, mark it T to the 
left of the question number; if the state- 
ment is false or partly false, mark it F. (In 
scoring this test, the correct score is obtained 
by subtracting the number of wrongs from 
the number of rights.) 


1. “The Shoes That Danced” is the name 
of a play by Rachel Crothers. 


2. 


an -& & 


10. 
Il. 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


2I. 


22. 


23. 


24. H 


25. 


. “Gorboduc” 


Aristotle profoundly influenced European 
literature, especially drama. 


. The imagists advocate the use of vers 


libre. 
“The Mysteries of Udolpho” is the title 
of a novel by Mrs. Ann Radcliffe. 


. Morgan le Fay is the name of a character 


in the “Arabian Nights.” 


. Aristophanes wrote satires on contem- 


porary social and political movements. 


. “Factories” is the title of a poem by 


Elizabeth B. Browning in protest against 
child labor. 


. Anna Christie is the heroine of a poem 


by Coleridge. 

is the title of the earliest 
English comedy. 

Sara Teasdale is a British lyric poet. 


“Caviare to the General” is a quotation 
from Shakespeare’s “Hamlet.” 
“Margaret Ogilvy” is the title of a play 
by Barrie. 

The Romantic Revival occurred in the 
nineteenth century. 

E. A. Robinson won the Pulitzer prize 
for the best verse in 1930. 

Uriah Heep is a character in Dickens’s 
“David Copperfield.” 


. Natty Bumppo is a character in a novel 


by R. L. Stevenson. 

Ezra Pound was one of the imagist poets. 
Interest in poetry greatly declined in 
England after 1880. 

Mumbo Jumbo is the name of an idol 
venerated by certain African tribes. 


. “Oedipus” is the title of a play by 


Euripides. 

“The Alchemist” is the title of a play 
by Ben Jonson. 

The Newbery prize was established by 
John Newbery to be given each year to 
the author of the best book for children. 
“The Devil’s Disciple” is the title of a 
play by Max Beerbohm. 

. D. is a pseudonym used by Mrs. 
Richard Aldington. 

George Chapman wrote a poem about 
Homer. 


. John Suckling was one of the best known 


of the Cavalier poets. 
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. “Adonais” is an 


. Richard Hakluyt was the au- 


. Peregrine Pickle is the hero of - | 
. Moliere was a contemporary of 
. The picaresque novel was intro- 


. Robert Bridges is the present 


. Arthur Dimmesdale is a char- 
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elegy written in 
memory of Shelley. 


28. “As a Man Thinks” is a title of a play 


by Augustus Thomas. 


. Milton and Pope both were eiasine for 


the use of the Heroic couplet. 


. The Petrarchan sonnet form was used 


by Wordsworth. 


. Montaigne had a direct literary 


influence on Roger Bacon. 
thor of an imaginary journey 
around the world. 


a book by Smollett. 
John Milton. 


duced into English in the 
eighteenth century from Italy. 
“Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight” was written by Sir 
Thomas Malory. 


poet laureate of England. 
“The Sunken Bell” is the title 
of a play by Hauptmann. 


acter in Hawthorne’s “House of 
Seven Gables.” 


. Perdita is a character in Shake- 


speare’s “Midsummer Night’s 


Dream.” 


Il. 


List with title the following publications 


and 


give a brief annotation to describe the 


scope of each. No title may be given on two 


different 


lists. In case of books give the 


author. (10) 


Two library periodicals. 


- Two educational magazines of interest 


to high school librarians. 


. Five books or pamphlets on the teaching 


of library lessons. 


. Four books on school library manage- 


ment. 


. One book on school library progress. 
. Five aids in book selection suitable to 


high school libraries. 


. One book on school library standards 


and certification of school librarians. 
III. BOOK SELECTION TEST 


Name with author and title three books in 
each of the following classes which are recent 
(published within the last twenty years) and 


which are suitable for the high school 
library. (15) 
1. Biography. 
2. History. 
3. Historical fiction. 
4. Anthologies of plays. 
5. Anthologies of poetry. 
6. Books about poets and poetry. 
7. Books of essays. 
8. Volumes of poems by one author. 
9. Science. 
10. Plays by a single author. 


is 72; 


Following is a list of 


IV. REFERENCE BOOKS 


reference books. 


Mark with a plus or a minus sign to indicate 
that the book is suitable or not suitable for 
high school library use in New York City. 
State briefly the content of the book. Indicate 


the 


included. 


reason for rejection if it is not to be 


(15) 





Warre Hicu Scuoor Lisrary, Tovepo, O. 
This library has 6000 volumes; the seating capacity 


the school enrollment is 1900. The snapshot 


w WN 


On f 


on 


13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 


. Crowell’s Handbook for 
18. 
19. 


21. 
22. 


23. 


. Robertson—American Universities 


was taken by a student. 


. American Year Book. 
. Frazer—Golden Bough. 
. Cruden—Complete Concordance to the 


Holy Scriptures. 


. Bliss and Binder—New Encyclopedia of 


Social Reform. 


. McLaughlin and Hart—Cyclopedia of 


American Government. 


. Harper’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman 


Antiquities. 


. Statesman’s Year Book. 
. Monroe—Cyclopedia of American Edu- 


cation. 
and 


Colleges. 


. Chambers—Book of Days. 
II. 
12. 


Walsh—Curiosities of Popular Customs. 
Hiscox—Henley’s Twentieth Century 
Formulas. 

Reinach—Apollo. 

Grove—Dictionary of Music and Musi- 
cians. 

Sears—Song Index. 
Warner—Library of the World’s 
Literature. 


Best 


Readers and 
Writers. 

Cambridge History of American Litera- 
ture. 

Brewer—Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. 


. Brewer—Reader’s Handbook. 
Firkins—Index to Short Stories. 

New Learned History for Ready Refer- 
ence. 


Baldwin—Concordance to the Poems of 
John Keats. 
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24. Roget—Thesaurus of English Words and 
Phrases. 
25. Firkins—Index to Plays. 


V. 


Explain briefly three of the following: 

1. Socialized recitation. 

2. The Morrison plan. 

3. The Dalton plan. 

4. Supervised study. 

5. Objective tests. 

State the outstanding features of each of 
the three chosen and the advantages and limi- 
tations of each in high school regres ¢ Show 
the significance of each for the high school 
library and how the library may use 
each. (15) 


VI. 


“The school library lies at the very root 
of the new pedagogy of individual differences. 
It is the heart of any program of socialized 
effort and individual responsibility. The new 
curriculum now being forged in a thousand 
towns and cities cries for tools of learning 
which shall be as good in their field as imple- 
ments of modern industry are in theirs. If 
the new urge toward education as a life-long 
project, is to become general, the child must 
develop, in the school library, attitudes, habits 
and knowledge of intellectual resources which 
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will lead him to use public libraries and to 
build up his own.”—Joy Elmer Morgan. 
Develop the paragraph given above in a 
short essay of about 200 words to show how 
the high school library of today is meeting 
this challenge. (10) 


VIL. 


Name the five lessons which are recom- 
mended by the University of the State of 
New York on how to teach the uses of the 
resources of the school library. 

Make a plan for one of these lessons. State 
the term for which the lesson is planned, the 
class subject with which it is to coordinate, 
the material required for the lesson, and the 
check-up which is to be used. (10) 


VIII. 


The high school library may be under the 
administrative control of the school board or 
of the public library or may be under the joint 
control of the school board and the public 
library. Name for each of these methods 
of control two cities which observe it and 
which are prominent in the field of high 
school library work. 

Discuss briefly one method of control, giv- 
ing arguments for and against to show the 
points of weakness and of strength. Make 
the statements concrete and illustrate by defi- 
nite example. (15) 





Dilly Tante Observes 


(Continued from page 424) 

giving below some of subjects which 
may interest you. These are, however, 
for your reference only, and I am anxi- 
ous to act upon your suggestion as I 
have little knowledge as to what matter 
being most popular on your side as well 
as to readings of how many pages being 
suitable for a good sale. I will submit 
you my manuscripts written or trans- 
lated in accordance with your suggestion, 
and if they be to your approval, please 
take them up for further negotiation 
with me.—Matters relating to finance, 
banking, economy, agriculture, com- 
merce, communication, manufacturing 
industry, army, navy, diplomacy, colony, 
history, literature, legend, tradition, joke, 
novel, religion, custom & manner, adven- 
ture, detective story, guide or year book, 
any interesting to you.” 


Snared by Shakespearean Line 


The six-year hunt for Philip Knox 
Knapp, confessed murderer, came to an 
end last June when his New Jersey 
bungalow was surrounded and Inspector 
Harold R. King, of the Nassau County 
police, knocked at the front door. 

Knapp opened the door and was 
puzzled when King greeted him erudi- 
tely with a line from Twelfth Night: 

“Journeys end in lovers meeting”— 

“What the hell do you mean?” de- 
manded Knapp, who had been a student 
at Cornell and Syracuse Universities, 
but does not appear to have learned 
much 

“You’re under arrest,” said King, 
whose concise and original interpreta- 
tion should be incorporated into the 
next variorum Shakespeare. 
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A®* interesting letter is at hand from 
Mary B. McLellan, in charge of 
Inter-Racial Service at the Hartford 
(Conn.) Public Library. Miss McLellan 


writes: 


The reprinted article “What Language” in 
Witson Butietin of December 1931, altho 
written to assist commercial correspondence, 
is valuable to us workers for the foreign 
born. It supplements The Dictionary of 
Races or Peoples, published in 1911, by telling 
what languages are used in countries in 
Europe and Asia, new since the World War, 
such as Estonia, Iraq, etc. Furthermore, the 
article suggests that some of the small and 
medium sized American public libraries that 
do not receive bulletins from the libraries of 
other English speaking countries perhaps are 
missing some very helpful things in library 
economy. Please bring them to us thru more 
reprints in your columns. 

Another field into which your magazine has 
but seldom if ever ventured is work for the 
foreign born in public libraries. One may 
study French, German, Italian, or Spanish in 
college, but they are an inadequate preparation 
for selecting books in fifteen or more forei 
languages. Help in the selection of books in 
these same four major languages is given 
by A.L.A. lists and bulletins of the large 
public libraries, but very little help is avail- 
able for selection of books in Russian, modern 
Greek, Portugese, Lithuanian, Slovakian, 
Swedish, Armenian, and some other minor 
languages. Even some of the large libraries 
that add books in these languages do not list 
them in their bulletins, for lack of space. The 
Library Journal of December 15 issued a very 
useful list of books in Yiddish, being the 
third of this kind. We hope some time that 
the Wirson Buttetin will publish a list in 
Armenian, Russian, or modern Greek, with 
a transliteration of each author and title, and 
an English translation of the title. Next 
desirable would be a list in Lithuanian, Slo- 
vakian, Portugese, Swedish, and Danish, with 
the English translation of the titles. Fiction 
is most sought for by the foreign born. The 
most satisfactory foreign language lists have 
been compiled by persons of foreign birth 
or parentage who are now public library 
workers in this country. 
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at Random 


The Editor is always appreciative of 
the sincere interest of librarians who 
make known to him their wants, and he 
makes a special effort to see that they 
get what they want. Last month we re- 
ported a request for book contests for 
children, and this month we have 
managed (by digging in our files) to 
publish one. Others have arrived and 
will be published later. 

We shall continue, as Miss McLellan 
requests, to reprint articles of unusual 
value that are not generally available. 
And we hope, before long, to have some 
authoritative foreign language lists for 
our readers. 


The new year begins sadly for the 
American library world with the death 
of Melvil Dewey and of Sarah C. N. 
Bogle, and the passing of Libraries. All 
three had a wide circle of friends, did 
memorable work, and will be missed. 


The Christmas number of The Book 
Window, London, contains several inter- 
esting statements by living authors on 
their methods of collaboration: 


HucH Watpo.e: “The only experi- 
ence of collaboration that I have had 
was with J. B. Priestley in Farthing 
Hall. In that case we wrote details 
alternately to one another, and it was 
easy. What people do in more elaborate 
collaboration, I can’t think.” 


H. M. Tomitnson: “Nobody ever 
collaborated with me, so I don’t know 
how it is done. I have made many ene- 
mies, but not, so far, out of a collabora- 
tion with anyone, because that seems to 
me just asking for it.” 


BERNARD SHAW: “My method is to 
buy some ink and paper and write what 
I have to say with my old fountain pen. 
I write in shorthand, which my secre- 
tary transcribes with a typewriter. | 
work between breakfast and lunch, when 
I am fresh and sober, like St. Peter 
(Acts II, 15).” 











al 
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GiLBerT Parker: “I have never col- 
laborated in a volume of fiction and 
never intend to do so.” But he worked 
with Claude Bryan on Old Quebec and 
with Richard Dawson in The World in 
the Crucible, these being non-fictional. 
“They gathered the facts which I did 
not know and I, with them, wrote and 
rewrote many chapters. Collaboration is 
a good thing, but not for fiction, tho 
Besant and Rice and the Williamsons 
made it work well.” 
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Another notably successful collabora- 
tion has been that between Miss E. 
Somerville and her cousin, “Martin 
Ross,” whose real name was Miss Violet 
Martin. Miss Martin is now dead. The 
particulars of this collaboration may be 
found in Miss Somerville’s Jrish Mem- 
ories. Despite Miss Martin’s death, 
Miss Somerville still considers herself a 
collaborator: “In whatever, during 
these later years, I have written, I have 
known her help and I have thankfully 








LIBRARY OF B. L. BUTCHER SCHOOL, FAIRMONT, WEST VA. 
Kindergarten to sixth grade inclusive 


Ian Hay Beto: “Roughly speaking, 
I feel that collaboration between two 
authors can only work successfully in 
one way—one man must supply the 
material and the other must make it up. 
The fact is, collaboration is only neces- 
sary when one man can supply what 
the other has not got. For instance, I 
have now acquired considerable techni- 
cal experience in constructing plays. On 
the other hand, the older I get the fewer 
original ideas I can produce; so I am 
always on the look-out for a collaborator 
who is full of fresh ideas but lacks the 
technical experience to put them into 
presentable shape.” 


The collaborating methods of the 
Williamsons are described in Mrs. Wil- 
liamson’s recently published memoirs, 
The Inky Way. 


received her inspiration. She has gone, 
but our‘collaboration is not ended.” 


When H. G. Wells was asked for his 
experiences as a collaborator, he replied: 
“I’m sorry, but I’m too busy—collabor- 
ating !.” 


Jessie Rigby, first assistant librarian 
at Cornell (Iowa) College, writes: 


The members of our staff have read with 
much pleasure “Personality in the Library,” 
published in the January number of the But- 
LETIN, and we wish to express our apprecia- 
tion of it. 

When one is kept busy seeing that “the 
wheels go round” properly it is easy to lose 
one’s sense of proportion at times and stress 
unduly the methods and mechanics of library 
work. We think Miss McKelvey has placed 
the emphasis where it belongs, and we wish to 
thank her for her thoughtful and inspiriting 
article, and to thank you for giving it to us 
in the BuLLetIn. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL DISPLAY AT 
WASHINGTON (D.C.) LIBRARY 


Write to the George Washington Bicentennial Commission, Washington, for free exhibit 
material. 


Upon request from the chief librarian 
the United States George Washington 
Bicentennial Commission will furnish to 
libraries planning special exhibits of 
Washingtoniana during the Bicentennial 
Celebration, such of the literature listed 
below as can be used to advantage. In 
requesting this literature each librarian 
should first take into consideration the 
amount of space to be devoted to the 
exhibit, the length of time it will remain 
in place and the approximate number 
of people who may be expected to view 
it. The Commission wishes to be as 
generous as possible, but it is expected 
that each exhibit will be carefully 
planned and that a selection of material 
from the Commission headquarters will 
be made with a view to supplementing 
that which the library itself has avail- 
able. 

The literature published by the Com- 
mission which is now available to libra- 
ries is listed as follows: 


Honor to Washington series of six 
teen pamphlets, edited by Dr. Albert 
Bushnell Hart; programs and series of 
twelve supplemental papers for clubs, 
patriotic societies and other organiza- 
tions; Suggested Programs for Anni 
versaries and Holidays; Suggestions and 
Outlines of George Washington Appre- 
ciation Course; Handbook of the George 
Washington Appreciation Course ; Child 
hood Days in Washington’s Time; 
George Washington Activities for 4-H 
Clubs; George Washington play and 
pageant catalogue; George Washington 
Year by Year; The Mother of George 
Washington; George Washington as a 
Friend and Patron of Music; Music 
from the Days of Washington; the 
Bicentennial song, “Father of the Land 
we Love,” and the Athenaeum portrait 
of Washington. 

As indicated, the material listed above 
is now available, and additional publica- 
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tions may be had as they make their 
appearance. The photograph of the 
splendid Colonial display at the Wash- 
ington Public Library is printed on page 
430 thru the courtesy of the Commission. 


Bookselling in England seems to be 
an adventurous vocation. In discussing 
book thieves, the Publishers’ Circular 
seriously recommends to the bookseller 
that when a thief is detected who has 
the advantage in weight—‘“do not get 
too near him, and should he endeavor to 
escape, follow him or trip him up and 
sit on his head until you can obtain 
help.” 

We suggest lessons in jiu-jitsu as a 
compulsory part of every British book- 
seller’s education. 


Jiu-jitsu is not recommended in the 
Cheney Report for American booksellers 
and publishers. Practically everything 
else is. 


The Cheney Report, in discussing 
book publicity methods, also failed to 
note the highly original technique of the 
following advertisement (arrived WIL- 
son BuLtetTin via Gaylord’s Triangle 
via the Daily Mail) which recently ap- 
peared in a newspaper in Nice: 

MILLIONAIRE, young, good looking, wishes 
to meet, with a view to marriage, a girl like 
the heroine in M——’s novel. 

Within 24 hours the novel in question 
was sold out. 


The Library Bulletin of the Baker 
Library, Dartmouth College, is written 
with humor and literary distinction. In 
reporting the acquisition of Rupert 
Brooke’s library—‘“the group of nearly 
four hundred volumes—half of them 
autographed or annotated or both—re- 
mains practically intact as it existed six- 
teen years ago when its owner was 
buried on Skyros”—A.L. remarks that 
the scribbled annotations of the English 
poet 
well may serve as a pattern for habits of alert 
reading, amiably contagious to undergraduates 
and others who choose to explore a poet's 
shelves. Marginal notes inevitably are key bits 
of scrollwork to complete a puzzle, the major 
part of which perishes with the annotator’s 
brain. As such they must be largely baffling; 
but no one can browse far into these volumes 
without discovering sympathetic reactions in 
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the margin. Another verse writer, for ex- 
ample, will understand the indignation of cer- 
tain pencil jabs, deep bitten into an anthology 
page below the words “thy—you—thy—your— 
thy,” occurring in a single apostrophe. Those 
with an ear for variant poetic cadences will 
indorse the eloquent comment “Mad! Mad! ! 
Mad! ! !,” rewarding the patient attempts of 
one Abbott, D. D., to resolve a certain Shake- 
spearean passage into thumping iambics by 
explaining that the word “the” was “capable 
of more emphasis then than with us.” 

Col. Stanhope writes of Hobhouse, “I saw 
him, from motives of high honour, destroy 
a beautiful poem of Lord Byron’s, and, per- 
haps, the last he ever composed.” In the mar- 
gin, Brooke fervently scribbles, “What an 
ass!” There are, of course, many exclamation 
and interrogation points, many underlinings 
and abbreviations, the meaning of which can- 
not be decoded with honest surety; but every 
last jot of the pencil reveals a habit of alert 
reading that is, perhaps, the most important 
single index of the educated mind. These 
markings are by no means all derogatory. 
They indicate in about equal measure approval 
and disapproval; but it is natural that the 
latter sort should be the more pungently ex- 
pressed. Here and there the hand of the self- 
conscious stylist reveals itself in corrections 
of slipshod or erroneous grammar: an ex- 
cellent exercise toward the improvement of 
one’s own. 


Helen G. More, Head Cataloger at 
the State College of Washington Li- 
brary, confesses to a habit “—be it good 
or bad—of turning down corners in the 
Witson BULLETIN where are listed 
things I wish to send for or articles to 
be called to the attention of others on 
the staff, I was amused to find that at 
least half the pages were turned down 
when I had finished my cover-to-cover 
inspection of the January BULLETIN.” 


The provincial library at Changsha, 
China, was one of the many public 
buildings destroyed during the occupa- 
tion of the region by the Communists. 
pXecently plans have been begun for the 
re-establishment of the library. Chinese 
publishers have agreed to give publica- 
tions and others are cooperating to put 
the library on its feet. Contributions of 
books, particularly in the fields of edu- 
cation or the social sciences, are earn- 
estly solicited. Any libraries having 
duplicates or other volumes which they 
are willing to donate to the library at 
Changsha are urged to send them to the 
Smithsonian Institution, International 


Exchanges, Washington, D. C. 
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Packages should be legibly marked 
for the Provincial Library, Changsha, 
China. A letter should also be written 
to the Institution stating by what route 
the consigment is being shipped and the 
number of boxes or parcels comprising 
the shipment. The name of the con- 
signee, Francis S. Hutchins, treasurer of 
Yale in China, Changsha, China, in 
whose care books are to be sent, should 
be mentioned in the letter. 


The Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom, 1924 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, publishes much free 
and inexpensive pamphlet material, in- 
cluding assembly programs, book lists, 
and bibliographies, which librarians and 
teachers will find of interest. Mary 
Hobson Jones, Educational Secretary, 
writes to us: “We are always glad to 
serve in any way that we can in recom- 
mending plays, pageants, and reference 
material. If you will be willing to in- 
clude the name of our organization in 
the Witson BuLLetTIn and refer teach- 
ers to us as an organization interested 
in international affairs, we shall more 
than appreciate it.” 


All those members of the American 
Library Association who are interested 
in library work with children are 
urged at this time to join the national 
organization that represents children’s 
librarians—The Section for Library 
Work with Children. 

And this is also the time for those 
who are already members of the Sec- 
tion to renew their membership for 
1932. 

Dues are one dollar and are payable 
to the treasurer, Marjorie F. Potter, 
Public Library, Albany, New York. 


From the Town Library of Lancaster, 
Mass., Alice G. Chandler, trustee, 
writes : 

I note in your number for January, page 
368, that Miss Carpenter, librarian of the 
Boyden Library at Foxboro, believes that no 
other building serving as a public library has 
been built as a Civil War Memorial. The 
library at Lancaster was erected in 1868 for 
that purpose. It has about 46,000 books, with 
a circulation of 32,600, in a population of 3000. 


Library books dealing with religious 
subjects suffer more mutilation than 
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those in any other category according to 
Harry M. Beardsley, author of Joseph 
Smith and His Mormon Empire, pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Noting that many of the volumes on 
Mormonism that he consulted had been 
interlined and annotated by dissenting 
readers and that occasional pages and 
passages had been torn out, he inquired 
of various librarians and found that the 
religious fanatic type of book vandal 
causes librarians more trouble than any 
other. At the. Wisconsin State Histori- 
cal Library where the valuable Schroe- 
der collection of Mormoniana is housed, 
the library authorities have found it 
necessary to have an attendant detailed 
to watch every person who consults the 
collection. Many books disappeared and 
passages containing controversial matter 
were torn out before this system was 
instituted. 


The most read story in the Newark 
Public Library, to judge from the num 
ber of copies needed to supply the de- 
mand, is Pinocchio by Carlo Lorenzini, 
of which 1,250 copies have been supplied 
to the children’s reading rooms during 
the twenty years or more for which the 
Library’s records are available. All of 
these copies are not now in use, for the 
intensive use of a popular volume in 
the children’s room makes its life a short 
one. Next in demand comes Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales, of which 1,150 copies have 
been purchased by the Library during 
the same period. 

No adult title has ever been purchased 
in excess of fifty copies, the Catalog 
Department reveals. 


Current Library Literature, 1929- 
1930, is a valuable cumulated subject 
index to professional literature as 
recorded in the Library Journal during 
1929 and 1930. A large list of Ameri- 
can and foreign publications, including 
the Witson BULLETIN, have been care- 
fully analyzed, and the entries anno- 
tated. Published by the R. R. Bowker 
Company (4lp. pa.) at 50c. 


A list of recent books on Physics, 
similar to the one on Pure Chemistry 
recently published, has been completed 

(Continued on page 447) 











New Debate Material’ 


COMPULSORY UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


American Bankers Association. Journal. 
24 :203-4+. O. ’31. Dole leads to 
bankruptcy. F. I. Kent. 

American Federationist. 38 :1364-76. N. 
31. No unemployment. K. F. Liaje- 
gren. 

American Labor Legislation Review. 21: 
315-26. S. ’31. Unemployment insur- 
ance from labor’s viewpoint. F. T. 
Starkey; Unemployment insurance by 
industry? some suggestions from Ger- 
many. M. R. Carroll; Meager list of 
companies that have adopted plans of 
unemployment insurance. 

American Magazine. 112:11-13+. D. 
"31. If we had the dole. J. J. Leary, 


jr. 

Atlantic Monthly. 148:661-9. N. 731. 
Unemployment reserves. S. Hillman. 
Beveridge, W. H. Causes and cures of 
unemployment. 70p. Longmans, Green. 

N.Y. ’31. 

Beveridge, W. H. Past and present 
of unemployment insurance. 47p. 70c. 
Oxford Univ. Press. N.Y. ’30. 

Factory and Industrial Management. 
82 :647. N. ’31. No substitute for a 
man’s job except another job. W. Wil- 
liams. 

Industrial and Labour Information. 40: 
51-5. O. 12, ’31. Insurance scheme in 
Great Britain. 

Industrial Canada. 68-9. D. ’31. Unem- 
ployment insurance in Great Britain. 

Iron Age. 128:1374-5+. N. 26, ’31. 
Unemployment insurance a palliative 
not a cure, says National industrial 
conference board. 

Monthly Labor Review. 33:1049-57. N. 
31. Plan for stabilization of industry. 
G. Swope. 

Monitor. 18:74. O. ’31. Some facts re- 
garding British employment insurance. 
P. T. Sherman. 

New Republic. 68:220-1. O. 
Mr. Swope’s insurance plan. 

Nichols, Egbert R. Unemployment in- 
surance. /n his Intercollegiate debates. 
+ a p. 3-69. Noble and Noble. N.Y. 


14, 731. 


Bibliography, p. 64-9. This debate also in 
Two unemployment insurance debates. p. 3-60. 
North Carolina University. Extension 

Bulletin. 11:13-91. N. ’31. Compul- 

sory unemployment insurance: debate 

handbook. E. R. Rankin, comp. 

Bibliography, p. 85-91. 

Social Service Review. 5 :447-58. S. ’31. 
German experience with unemploy- 
ment insurancé and relief in 1930 and 
proposed modifications. H. Pick. 


South Atlantic Quarterly. 30:420-6. O. 
31. Lesson in unemployment insur- 
ance. E. E. Muntz. 


Spectator. 127 :6. O. 1, ’31. No need for 
all this nonsense. C. F. Williams. 


Spectator. 127:7+. O. 8, ’31. Working 
of unemployment insurance abroad. 
G. Hirschfeld. 


Spectator. 127:94+. N. 5, 731. 
calling it the dole. J. H. Magee. 

Survey. 67:117-19+. N. 1, ’31. Unem- 
ployment insurance ; an American plan 
to protect workers and avoid the dole. 
F. Perkins. 

Survey. 67:186-7. N. 15, ’31. Labor on 
relief and insurance. L. Stark. 


Survey. 67 :295-6. D. 15, ’31. Wiscon- 
sin tackles job security. E. Brandeis. 

Two unemployment insurance debates: 
Resolved: That the several states 
should enact legislation providing for 
compulsory unemployment insurance. 
106p. Noble and Noble. N.Y. ’31. 
Bibliography. p. 64-9, 104-6. 

United States. Library of Congress. 
List of recent references on unem- 
ployment insurance supplementary to 
previous lists. 14p. mim. S. 26, ’31. 

United States. Senate. Select Commit- 
tee on Unemployment Insurance. Un- 
employment insurance: hearings April 
2—November i3, December 10, 1931 
pursuant to S. res. 483. 2 pts. 521p. 
71st Cong. ’31. 

Wisconsin Library Bulletin. 27 :230-6. 
N. ’31. List of selected material on 
unemployment and unemployment in- 
surance. M. M. Kirsch. 


Stop 


1 References to important recent articles, prepared by Julia Johnsen to supplement Wilson debate 


publications on subjects listed. 


Available in leaflet form at roc a copy in stamps or cash. 
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CHAIN STORES 


Advertising and Selling. 17:30+, 68. 
O. 14, ’31. Chain store of the future. 
S. Rabinovitz; Farm plus chain store 
—success. il. 

Baxter, William J. Chain store distri- 
bution and management. 2d. ed. rev. 
347p. Harper. N.Y. ’31. 

Buehler, E. C. Chain store debate man- 
ual: a digest of material for debate 
on the chain store question. 75p. 
National Chain Store Association, 
205 E. 42d St. oe ‘31. 

Bibliography. p. 65-7. 

Business Week. p. if: N. 25, 31. Chain 
store’s invasion still has a long way 
to go. 

Chain Store Progress. 3:3+. O. ’31. 
Survey shows chain stores fill a real 
need. 

Chain Store Progress. 3:1-3+. N. ’31. 
Chain store spreads all over the world. 


V. Fisher; Small merchants denied 
right to grow and prosper. 

Chain Store Review. 4:12-13. D. ’31. 
Five main sources of strength for the 
chain store. 

Current History. 35 :359-66. D. ’31. Rise 
of the chain store. tab. R. B. Wester- 
ffeld. 

Flowers, Montaville. America chained: 
a discussion of what’s wrong with the 


chain store: 35lp. $3. Montaville 
Flowers Publicists, Ltd. Pasadena, 
Calif. ’31. 

Harvard Business Review. 10:30-9. O. 


"31. Trends in large-scale retailing. 
M. P. McNair. 

Printers’ Ink. 157:17-20. N. 5, ’31. Five 
main sources of strength for the chain 
store. A. E. Dodd. 


Same. Chain Store Review. 
31. 


12-13+. D. 


, 


RECOGNITION OF RUSSIA 


Editorial Research Reports. p. 739-54. 
N. 3, ’31. Russian-American rela- 
tions. G. B. Granger. 


14:354-5. N. 731. 
R. Nie- 


World Tomorrow. 
Making peace with Russia. 
buhr. 


LOBBYING IN CONGRESS 


Beard, Charles A. and Beard, William. 
Pressure and lobbies. Jn their Ameri- 
can Leviathan: the republic in the 
machine age. p. 212-19. Macmillan. 


401-2, 537. N.Y. 


31. 
Saturday Evening Post. 204:33+. D. 5, 
"31. Letters from a lame-duck Con- 
i 


Harper and Bros. 


gressman to his successor. 
Johnson. 


PLANNING FOR ECONOMIC STABILITY 


N.Y. ’31. 

Myers, William S. Lobby. In his 
American government of today. 
p. 220-1. 

Adams, James Truslow. Presidential 


prosperity. Jn his Tempo of modern 
life. p. 275-300. Albert and Charles 
Boni. N.Y. ’31. 

Same. Harper’s Magazine. 

30. 

Advertising and Selling. 17:17-19+. O. 
28, °31. Why economic planning 
would not work. R. Borsodi. 


38 :1337-51, 
Wake up American 
H. C. Adams; No unem- 
K. F. Liljegren. 


161 :257-67. Ag. 


American Federationist. 
1364-76. N. ’31. 
business ! 
ployment. 


148 :661-9. N. ’31. 
S. Hillman. 


Atlantic Monthly. 
Unemployment reserves. 


Barron’s. 11:5. D. 21, ’31. Fighting 
economic law. H. Bancroft. 
Business Week. p. 48. O. 21, p. 40. O. 


28, ’31. Next steps; editorials on the 
stabilization of values. 

Catholic World. 134:129-36. N. ’31. 
International aspects of unemploy- 
ment. J. A. Ryan. 

Collier’s. 88:54. O. 24, ’31. It’s time for 
a new deal; Swope plan. 

Collier’s. 88:11-12+. N. 14, ’31. Work- 
er’s dividend. O. P. White. 
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Commerce and Finance. 20:1509-10. O. 
14, ’31. Mobilizing to rout the forces 
of depression. C. W. Steffler. 

Current History. 35:431-2. D. 731. 
Plans for economic betterment. 

Editorial Research Reporis. p. 823-39. 
D. 3, ’31. Government planning in 


war and peace. G. B. Galloway. 
Educational Record. 12:383-407. O. ’31. 


World economic planning. N. D. 
Baker. 
Factory and Industrial Management. 


82 :497-500. O. ’31. Illusion of sta- 
bilization. G. A. Bowers. 
Forum. 86:307-11. N. 731. 

plans. L. M. Graves. 

Iron Age. 128:1494-5. D. 10, ’31. Sta- 
bilization through banking and fiscal 
policies. V. Jordan. 

Literary Digest. 111:38-40. D. 5, 731. 
To plan, or not to plan; with sum- 
mary of eight economic stabilization 
plans. 

Monthly Labor Review. 33:1047-57. N. 
"31. Stabilization program committee 
of Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States; Plan for stabilization 
of industry by president of the Gen- 


No more 


eral Electric Company; text. G. 
Swope. 
Nation. 133:424-6. O. 21, ’31. Can 


capitalism plan? L. Fischer. 
Nation. 133 :536-8. N. 18, ’31. If I were 
dictator. S. Chase. 
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Nation. 133 :564-6. N. 25, ’31. Business 
talks; Senate committee hearings. 
R. S. Allen. 

National Sphere. 8 :22-4. N. ’31. What 
the Swope unemployment plan means. 

New Republic. 68:338-9. N. 11, 731. 
Stabilization by contraction. 

New Republic. 69:227-8. Ja. 13, 732. 
No dole to capital! 

New Republic. 69: pt. 2:1-23. Ja. 13, 


32. Long range planning for the 
regularization of industry. 
Pittsburgh Record. 6:26-37. O. 731. 


Plan for the stabilization of industry ; 
text. Gerard Swope. 

Political Quarterly. 11:531-47. O. ’31. 
Economic planning in the modern 
state. C. Clark. 

Robert Morris Associates. Monthly Bul- 
letin. 14:122-4. N. ’31. Stabilization 
of industry. 

Saturday Evening Post. 204:24. D. 5, 
31. Every man his own leader. 

Survey. 67:131-3+. N. 1, ’31. Planning 
and the world paradox. M. Van 
Kleeck. 


Survey. 67:231-5+. D. 1, ’31. Five- 
year plan for the world. L. L. Lorwin. 

World Tomorrow. 14:358-9. N. 731. 
Removing economic barriers to peace. 
N. Thomas. 

Yale Review. n.s. 
World financial crisis. 


21 :217-32. D. 731. 
A. Salter. 


CAPITALISM ON TRIAL 


Barron’s. 11:5+. O. 26; 5, 8. N. 2, ’31. 
This unbalanced world. F. J. Lisman. 

Canadian Forum. 12:87-90. D. ’31. 
Permanent crisis. U. Sinclair. 

Catholic Social Year Book, 1931. Future 
of capitalism. Lewis Watt. 72p. ls. 
Catholic Social Guild. Oxford. ’31. 

Fortnightly Review. 130:693-700. D. 
"31. Plain living, high thinking. R. 
Chance. 

Forum. 86:258-62. N. ’31. Can capital- 
ism be saved? A. Maurois. 

Iron Age. 128:1494-5. D. 10, ’31. Sta- 
bilization through banking and fiscal 
policies. V. Jordan. 

Labor Age. 20:5-10. O. ’31. Capitalism 
staggers. J. C. Kennedy. 

Living Age. 341 :298-308. D. ’31. 
Fight is here. R. P. Dutt. 


Mazur, P. M. New roads to prosperity. 
194p. Viking Press. N.Y. ’31. 


Saturday Evening Post. 204:21+, 25+, 
25+. O. 3, 17, D. 5, ’31. Our vanish- 
ing economic freedom. M. Thorpe. 


Wells, H. G. Future of labour. Jn his 
Way the world is going. p. 110-21. 
Doubleday, Doran. Garden City, N.Y. 
"29. 

World Tomorrow. 14:392-4. D. 731. 
Pacifism in the world crisis. D. Allen. 


Yale Review. n.s. 21:233-48. D. ’31. 
Russian communism as a religion. 
S. K. Ratcliffe. 


Young, George. Politics and economics. 
In his Pendulum of progress. p. 77- 
116. Oxford Univ. Press. Lond. ’31. 
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ESSAY AND GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX: PART 3 PUBLISHED 


PART 3 of the Essay AND GENERAL LITERA- 

TURE INDEX is now published and in the 
hands of our subscribers. It is hoped this 
volume will add to the usefulness of the 
INDEX, since it contains a good number of 
current books, about a fourth of the total 
number of volumes indexed, as well as a 
somewhat larger proportion of volumes of 
collective biography and criticism than are 
found in previous sections. Since several li- 
brarians have suggested the need for indexing 
collective biographical works we are glad to 
stress this type of material. Of the total num- 
ber of volumes so far included in the first 
three sections of the InpEx, about 240 are 
collective biography. 

Work is now progressing as rapidly as pos- 
sible on Part 4 of the InpEx, due to be pub- 
lished July 1932. We still plan to include 
current volumes in each section. We appre- 
ciate the assistance collaborating libraries are 
giving us by suggesting new titles and we 
hope for continued help in this matter. Fol- 
lowing is a list of current books decided upon 
for inclusion in Part 4: 


Bowpen, R. D. In defense of tomorrow. 1931 
Macmillan 

Duties, F. R. Eastward ho! the first English 
adventurers to the Orient. 1931 Houghton 

EastMaN, M. F. Literary mind; its place in 
an age of science. 1931 Scribner 

Famous Fortunes; intimate stories of finan- 
cial success. 1931 Bradley 

Fretp, J. A. Essays on population, and other 
papers. 1931 Univ. of Chicago press 

ForTUNE MaGazine. Fortune’s favorites; por- 
traits of some American corporations. 
1931 Knopf 

Goocu, G. P. Studies in modern history. 1931 
Longmans 

Lucas, E. V. Visibility good; essays and ex- 
cursions. 1931 Lippincott 

Ricnarpson, A. E. Georgian England. 193! 
Scribner 

Stmonps, F. H. They won the war. 1931 
Harper 

Wricut, P. Q. ed. Unemployment as a 
world-problem. 1931 Univ. of Chicago 
press 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION SECTION ALMOST READY 


This section of the STANDARD CATALOG FOR 
Pusiic Lipraries which will soon be ready 
includes also General works, the ooo’s of the 
Dewey Decimal classification. It will thus 
complete the STANDARD CATALOG FoR PUBLIC 
LiBRARIES, since all classes will then be 
covered. 


In treating the many branches of philosophy 
and religion we feel that we have been espe- 
cially fortunate in the cooperation we have 
had from specialists in these difficult subjects 
as well as from our indispensable friends, the 
librarians. 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING WILSON BOOKS 


ENGLISH SHAKESPERIAN CRITICISM IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Herbert Spencer 
Robinson, Professor of English at Bucknell 
University. $3.50 postpaid. 


The first complete account of Shakesperian 
criticism in the age of Pope and Johnson, 
beginning in 1709 with Nicholas Rowe and 
ending with Richard Cumberland. It offers 
the contention that there is no real basis for 
the idea that the Eighteenth Century was 
deficient in its appreciation of Shakespeare; 
on the contrary the age was rich in anticipa- 
tions of later recognition of his genius. Fol- 
lowing the discussion of the leading critics 
of this century and their estimates of Shake- 
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speare, there is a topical analysis of the mat- 
ter presented in these chapters, and a chrono- 
logical list of the books of criticism that 
appeared during this century. 

The book will be of great value to students 
of Shakespeare, to students of the Eighteenth 
Century, and also to those interested in the 
study of literary and dramatic criticism. 


Avice In Wonpertanp: A dramatized ver- 
sion. By Clara Childs Puckette. pa. soc 
postpaid. 


Alice in Wonderland seems to have a charm 
for children that never grows stale, no matter 
how modern the children. One teacher who 
had realized its value as an introduction for 
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MAIL FROM THE WORLD 


This is a small part of the morning mail addressed to The Wilson Company from 
more than fifty countries. At the mailing desks shown above the letters are opened 
and assigned to the proper correspondents or departments. An effort is made to 
answer every letter promptly and courteously. The variety of the mail is surprising, 
and some of the requests for information, advice, assistance, publicity, and charity 
are more than that. Librarians are, on the whole, good letter-writers, and a glimpse 
of one or two amusing and spirited epistles may have occasioned the smiles that 
ornament this photograph. 


mentary nature of most of his verse, the 
apparent irrelevancy of many of the titles, 


children to books and reading arranged this 
dramatized version for her own classes. Its 


success led to its publication in this form. Just 
off the press. 


Tue Victory or Peace: A pageant. In press 


This pageant was arranged by Florence 
Eckert, associate professor of English, Ypsil- 
anti State Normal College. It was originally 
produced under the auspices of the Division 
of World Affairs of the Woman’s Study Club 
of Ypsilanti, and was repeated on several 
other occasions. It is “a vivid dramatic por- 
trayal of the needless sacrifices of human life 
and happiness thru the coming of war, and, 
shows, in contrast, the blessings of genuine 
friendship among the nations of the earth.” 
Ann Arbor Daily News 


Emerson Concorpance. By G. S. Hubbell, 
Assistant Professor of English, University 
of California at Los Angeles. In press. 


_ Emerson’s poetry is widely quoted. This 
in itself suggests a concordance. The frag- 


and the well-known apparent lack of logical 
sequence of ideas unite to make difficult the 
location of lines from memory. There is also 
the recent wholesome and reasonable demand 
by scholars and critics for more studies of 
American writers by Americans. For the 
casual reader who would locate a quotation, 
for the lexicographer in his researches, and 
for students of the English language and 
literature, this concordance will be a very 
great help. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PoLisH LITERATURE. Eleanor 
E. Ledbetter. In press. 


Mrs. Ledbetter’s work with Polish litera- 
ture and the Polish immigrant in the Cleve- 
land Public Library has given her a knowledge 
and background for this work which few can 
equal, and, in addition she has had the advice 
and cooperation of several leading scholars 
of Polish literature in its preparation. Details 
of price, etc., are reserved for a later issue 
of the BuLietin. 
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THE STANDARD CATALOG DEPARTMENT 


This staff of fourteen, on the sixth floor of The Wilson Building, is continuously at work—and 
strenuously careful work it is—preparing, editing, supplementing, and revising their famous 


recommendations, classifications, and analyses of book titles. Of these catalogs the English 
Library Association Record states that they are produced “with that lavish generosity of space 
and excellent technique we have learned to expect in American catalogs.” Seated at the 
extreme right foreground is Minnie Earl Sears, editor of the Standard Catalog series. In the 
center foreground, facing the camera with bowed head, is Dorothy E. Cook, first assistant. 
Marian Shaw, joint-editor of the Essay Index, is seated beside Miss Sears; and the head of 
Isabel Monro, editorial assistant, is visible behind her. The Standard Catalog Department is 
now completing the Standard Catalog for Public Libraries and the Essay Index, working on a 
new edition of the High School Catalog and a supplement to the Song Index, and formulating 
plans for a supplement to the Children’s Catalog. 


NEW WILSON IMPORTATIONS 


La ScHEDA CUMULATIVA ITALIANA. Edited by 
by The Italian Literary Guide Service, 
T. W. Huntington, Director (Anacapri). 
Monthly. Subscription for 1932, $3 postpaid. 
The first (January) issue of this “world 

list” of books in the Italian language is now 

in the press. The ScHepa follows the edi- 
torial plan of the Cumulative Book Index 
very closely. It contains author, title and 
subject references in one alphabet, with pub- 
lisher, price, paging, place and date for each 
book. It is fully cumulated each quarter, the 

December issue to be complete in one alphabet 

for all Italian books of the year. Please send 

subscriptions direct to us. 


SoutH AMERICAN HANDBOOK, 1932. 9th ed. 
rev. lxvii, 626p. $1 postpaid. 
This ninth edition has had more than the 
customary amount of revision, for the pub- 


lishers took advantage of the resetting of all 
the type to make some five thousand changes 
in detail. It will give the trader, traveler, or 
pleasure seeker a maximum amount of infor 
mation in concise and easily available form 
The only annual handbook of Latin America, 
it is invaluable in schools and libraries. 


INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HISTORICAL 

SCIENCES 

Libraries are reminded that the Wilson 
Company has the exclusive sale of the Bib- 
liography in the United States. Volume |! 
(1926) is ready now, $3 in paper, $3.75 bound. 
Volume II (1927) is to be ready about March, 
1932. In ordering, please state if volumes are 
desired bound. 


SOME GERMAN BIBLIOGRAPHICAL IMPORTATIONS 


HanpsucH Der BIBLIOTHEKSWISSENSCHAFT. 
Fritz Milkau. 2v. Half-lea. each $19 post- 
paid. 

Vol. I. Scurirt Unp Bucw. xx, 876p. 125 
illustrations of which 18 are full-page. 


Ready now. 

Vol. II. Das BrBLtiorHEKSWESEN. 1. His- 
tory. 2. Administration. Ready early in 1932. 
“A work truly monumental in scope and com- 
prehensiveness—one which, in all libraries 
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If you stay in library work your mind 
will be an intellectual rag-bag after ten 
years. So says William Warner Bishop, 
librarian of the University of Michigan, 
quoting “the wisest man I have ever 
been privileged to know.” 

It is easy for the teacher to derogate 
into a mere pedagogical mechanic and 
as easy for the librarian to become a 
mere book-operative. The mental escape 
from the deadly inertia induced by 
routine must be accomplished. As a 
stimulus, as a glass of good wine to 
aid the librarianly digestion, Dr. Bishop’s 
The Backs of Books will serve well. 

Herein a dean of the profession talks 
with sympathy and understanding to the 
profession. It is a book not primarily 
for the librarian to urge someone else 
to read, but one to be read by the li- 
brarian himself: the backs of books and 
what they mean to the librarian; the 
Vatican library; book-hunting in- Rome; 
the librarian as bibliophile; problems in 
library work; training in the use of 
books; theory of reference work; col- 
lege libraries; fashions in books—these 
are some of the many phases touched 
upon. The price is $4.00. 

Dr. Bishop’s Practical Handbook of 
Modern Library Cataloging is also a 
standby of the profession. As the title 
indicates it has to do with practical mat- 
ters of administration, preceded by a 
brief historical sketch: equipment, forms 
of catalog, catalog cards, cataloging 
method, subject headings, etc. $1.75. 


Whither Goes ChinaP 


Among forthcoming books, Maurice 
William’s Sun Yat-sen Versus Com- 
munism is a title not only of intrinsic 
interest, but of particular timeliness in 
view of the present perplexing and dis- 
turbed situation in China. This is a 
book about which a book might be writ- 
ten—or an essay anyhow. About ten 


Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 


years ago, Dr. William’s Social Interpre- 
tation of History, a refutation of Marx- 
ism was written. Somehow, a copy came 
to Dr. Sun’s hands a few months before 
his death. It profoundly influenced Sun’s 
later thinking. Either he was converted 
from Marxism and the “class struggle” 
or else he found in William’s book the 
crystallization of his own opinion. In 
any case his death left his followers in 
dispute. Some pointed to the Marxian 
trend in his earlier writings. Others, 
chiefly the leaders of the Kuomintang, 
embraced the later non-Marxian teach- 
ing. The case of either side was plaus- 
ible and the Kuomintang (Nationalist 
party, now the de facto government in 
China) was never able to show exactly 
what had happened. 

The present book presents the proof. 
Recall that Dr. Sun is still the prophet 
of the Chinese, that his teachings and in- 
structions are accepted as gospel; recall 
that China’s position, geographical and 
otherwise, wavers between Bolshevism 
and “western” politico-economic doctrine 
and that which way China jumps is of 
vital moment to the political world- 
situation; and the tremendous impor- 
tance of a correct interpretation of Sun 
by the Chinese as well as by the rest of 
the world, comes out in clear relief. 

The tale, we are free to confess, is 
one of those tall stories that invite the 
lifted eye-brow, but Dr. William’s array 
of evidence and data in the new book 
bangs so consistently on the mark that 
credence, however, reluctant, is bound to 
come. ($5.00). 


Two on Technique 


Two new books for the technical 
department: Karl K. Darrow’s Electrical 
Pheonomena in Gases, a technical treat- 
ise addressed to physicists, chemists and 
physical chemists, the latest word from 
a recognized authority on a subject of 
very wide interest and practical utility. 
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There is “nothing like it in print” and 
the work should be worth the proverbial 
weight in gold to those interested. 
($8.00). ia 

Selman A. Waksman’s Principles of 
Soil Microbiology, a second edition, en- 
tirely revised. The first edition appeared 
in 1927 and promptly took its place as 
the standard text on the subject. It is of 
importance to botanists, agronomists, 
agricultural workers—indeed all who are 
interested in plant life and the fertility 
of the soil. ($10.00). 


The New Dollar Series 


Two more numbers of the Century of 
Progress Series will eventuate in Jan- 
uary. One is R. H. Baker’s The Uni- 
verse Unfolding wherein is told the tale 
of the astronomical wonders uncovered 
by really long-range telescopy, showing 
how our ideas of the universe have ex- 
panded, revealing millions of galaxies 
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like the Milky Way. The other is Stan- 
hope Bayne-Jones Man and Microbes, 
the story of the development of bacter- 
iology, what the science has led to and 
where it is pointing. 

Honestly we feel that librarians 
should take more than a casual interest 
in this series of dollar books. They 
represent a deliberate endeavor in adult 
education, not merely a venture in pub- 
lication. There will be about twenty of 
them, titles and authors carefully selected 
by a “steering committee,” (of which, by 
the way, Carl H. Milam of the A. L. A. 
is a member) and carefully scrutinized 
for both readability and authenticity. 
One has already been published—E. T. 
Bell’s The Queen of the Sciences, a dis- 
cussion of the what, why, and whither 
of mathematics. Get at least one or two 
numbers of the series and see what’s 
going on in the world of books. The 
price, as intimated, is only a dollar each. 


SoME 1931 Books FoR THE THOUGHTFUL READER 


Books to “Use” 


Manual on Research and Reports. 

Prepared by Tuck School of Finance, 
Dartmouth University. Guide book for 
students and others who have to prepare 
written reports. $1.25 
Seeing: A Partnership of Lighting and 

Vision. Luckiesh & Moss. 

For the illuminating engineer, school 
superintendent, factory executive—or 
anyone interested in conserving eyesight 
and in efficient work. $5.00. 
Significance of Water Borne Outbreaks 

of Typhoid Fever. Wolman and 
Gorman. 

Sanitation engineers, city planning 
boards and officials, public health offi- 
cials, all interested. $2.00. 


Books to “Read” 


Medicine: An Historical Outline. 
M. G. Seelig. 
A second edition of a most popular 
brief story of the development of medi- 
cine. $3.00. 


Fighting Disease with Drugs 

A symposium of the National Con- 
ference on Pharmaceutical Research. A 
popularly told story of pharmacy. $2.00. 


Nature Narratwes. A. H. Clark. 

A second volume of 50 short stories 
of quaint and curious lore of living 
things. $1.00. 

Johann Kepler. 

The History of Science Society’s trib- 
ute to the man who “put the solar sys- 
tem on the map.” $2.50. 


A Thousand Marriages. 

Beam. 

Exceptional and highly important 
study of marriage. $5.00. 


The Riddle of Migration. 
Rowan. 

Will appeal to all who desire under- 

standing and all lovers of birds. $2.00. 


The Cactus and Its Home. 
Shreve. 
All about the cactus, including instruc- 
tions for home cultivation. $3.00. 


Dickinson and 


William 


Forrest 


THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS OF SCIENTIFIC BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
Baltimore, U. S. A. 
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Se STanpaRp CatTaLoc Montuty is prepared primarily for the small library that can buy at most 


three hundred books a year. 


It is also suitable as a list {or first purchase in the larger library. 


The books are selected by the staff of the Stanpaxp CaTaLoc ror Puniic Lisrarizs with the cooperation 
of librarians and library associations who are working to improve the selection of books in the small 
library. The entries, with a selection of the more important notes, are taken from the Book Review 


DIGEsrt. 
of the Stanparp CaTALoG For Pustic LisRariezs. 


Most of the titles in the Montuty will later be included and analyzed in the various sections 
Occasionally a book included here may be dropped 


later, because it is not always possible to get at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of 


a book. 


[A list of collaborators will be found in the September, 1931, issue] 





000 General 


MOORE, ANNIE CARROLL, ed. Three owls; 


third book; contemporary criticism of chil- 
dren’s books, 1927-1930. 462p il $3 Coward- 
McCann 


028.5 Children’s literature (27-27450) 


A collection of reviews, editorial comments, 
and essays on children’s books published be- 
tween 1927 and 1930. The articles are reprinted 
from weekly issues of Books, published by the 
New York Herald Tribune. Included is an an- 
notated list, prepared by Miss Moore, entitled 
Distinctive children’s books of a decade... 
1920-1930, and Notes on contemporary artists, 
by Helen Hammett Owen. Many illustrations. 
Index. 


Booklist 28:47 O ‘31 
“It serves not only as a mine of information 

about the books of the last three years, but as 
a touchstone in the evaluating of new books.”’ 
H. H. Owen 

+ Books p8 S 13 °31 100w 

+ Books p4 O 11 '31 1000w 

+ N Y Times p2 N 15 '31 250w 

+ Sat R of Lit 8:281 N 14 '31 1050w 


100 Philosophy 


OVERSTREET, HARRY ALLEN. Enduring 
quest; a search for a philosophy of life. 277p 
$3 Norton 


110 Life. Philosophy. Science—Philosophy 
31-7073 
“With the world of the ‘new physics’ as a 
background, the author studies the human prob- 
lems and man’s attitudes toward their solution, 
analyzes the elementals of truth, beauty, and 
the good, and presents the many facts of the 
quest which every thinking person is conduct- 
ing.’’ Pittsburgh Mo Bul 


Booklist 27:386 My ‘31 
Books p4 My 31 '31 600w 
+ Boston Transcript p3 Ap 29 '31 200w 
+ Christian Century 48:615 My 6 '31 1250w 
N Y Times pl0 Ap 26 '31 150w 
Pittsburgh Mo Bul 36:46 My ‘31 
“Professor Overstreet offers his services as 
guide, philosopher, and friend; his dance is 
welcome, his friendliness unmistakable, his phi- 
losophy questionable... The lucid and able 
argument may prove too persuasive. The endur- 
ing quest endures.’’ Joseph Jastrow 
+ — Sat R of Lit 7:810 My 9 °31 560w 
“Overstreet gives a running survey of the 
progress of scientific thought and the resulting 
changes in religious and philosophical thought. 
He points out the faults and fallacies of the 
older science. He interprets emergent evolu- 


tion in terms that a layman can grasp. And 
upon the foundation of the newer physical sci- 
ences he rears an altar to the ancient trinity 
of elementals—the good, the true and the beau- 
tiful—in a way to make a liberal religionist 
get down on his knees for very gratitude.’’ 
Cc. 8. Brown 
+ Survey 66:276 Je 1 °31 380w 


WORCESTER, ELWOOD, and 
SAMUEL. Body, mind and spirit. 
Marshall Jones 

131 Mental healing. Psychotherapy 31-6567 
Twenty-three years ago Dr Worcester and Dr 

McComb published Religion and Medicine, an 

account of the remedial ministry undertaken 

by them in Emmanuel Church, ston, which 
became widely known as the Emmanuel move- 
ment. The work has long since outgrown the 
limits of a single parish and is now incorporated 
as the Craigie foundation, Boston. Buildin 
upon the immense advances of psychologi 

knowledge in the last twenty-five years this 
new volume is a work of conviction and ex- 


perience, containing much rare material taken 
from human life. 


MCCOMB 
367p $2.50 
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“The book itself is characterized by a con- 
vincing certainty of outlook, a freedom from 
dogmatism, an unwavering faith in the ability 
of man to control, eventually, the abnormalities 
confusing our sense of values in the world about 
us. . . Dr. Worcester is not a Freudian; neither 
is he anti-Freudian. Rather, if one might coin 
the term, he is super-Freudian in his ability 
to see both the advantages and the disadvan- 
tages of the whole system. Had his book no 
other merit than this inting out to the lay- 
man a possible harmonizing of Freudian princi- 
ples with one’s own self-respect, this simplifica- 
tion of the intricacy of the psychic mechanisms 
into which one has been unwittingly plunged, it 
would still rank as a most important contribu- 
eon t0 the fleld of ‘new’ psychology.” G. R 


-+ Boston Transcript p3 Mr 25 ’31 1250w 
Christian Century 48:744 Je 3 '31 800w 
+ Outlook 157:409 Mr 18 '31 220w 
Pittsburgh Mo Bul 36:46 My ’31 
+ — Sat R of Lit 7:771 Ap 25 ’31 1600w 


200 Religion 


COFFIN, HENRY SLOANE. Meaning of the 
cross. 164p $1.50 Scribner ' 
232.963 Jesus Christ—Crucifixion 31-8703 
Believing that the meaning of the crucifixion 
has been lost sight of in the modern teaching 
of Christianity, the author attempts to re- 
discover it, to show what it was that crucified 
Christ, why Christ felt it necessary to make the 
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COFFIN, HENRY SLOANE—Continued 
sacrifice, and finally what the significance of 
that sacrifice is to the ethical and spiritual 
needs of today. 


Booklist 27:479 Jl '31 


“As one might expect from this author, the 
task of reverent probing into the mind of Christ 
is, in this case, carried out with the utmost 
sympathy and understanding.’”’ H. A. Prichard 

+ Churchman p15 Mr 21 '31 380w 
+ — J Religion 11:487 Jl ’31 100w 
+ Springf’d Republican pi0 Mr 24 '31 220w 


DINSMORE, CHARLES ALLEN. English Bible 
as literature. 316p $2.50 Houghton 
220.88 Bible as literature. Bible. Whole— 
Criticism, interpretation, etc. 31-6060 
The book regards the Bible not only as a col- 
lection of literature, but as a great epic ex- 
pressing the philosophy of Hebrew culture. 
“The author begins with Genesis and follows 
the unfolding thought and high spiritual adven- 
ture of this vast epic of redemption, discusses 
the different types of writing as they are met, 
and brings out the permanent spiritual truths 
of the individual books as well as the sovereign 
greatness of our Standard English Version. 
Dr. Dinsmore is a professor at the Yale Divinity 
School, and it is on his lectures there over the 
last ten years that this book is based.”’ (Pub- 
lisher’s note) 


Booklist 27:386 My ‘31 

‘‘Professor Dinsmore’s viewpoint is fresh and 
sont ae > So also his analysis of the literary 
value of the English Bible is convincing because 
it is done by a man who the cultural back- 
ground that enables him to evaluate style and 
literature.”’ 

+ Bookm 73:xxii Ap °31 150w 


+ — Christian Century 48:715 My 27 ‘31 
+ Christian Science Monitor p10 My 2 ‘31 
+ N Y Times p4 My 17 '31 450w 
Sat R of Lit 7:700 Mr 28 '31 20w 





a sym jum; with a 


SCIENCE and religion; 
175p $1.75 Scrib- 


foreword by Michel Pupin. 
ner 
215 Religion and science 31-16030 


A series of twelve articles which were orig- 
inally broadcast as radio talks in Great Britain 
in 1930. The writers are: Julian Huxley; J. 
Arthur Thomson; J. S. Haldane; E. W. Barnes, 
bishop of Birmingham; B. Malinowski; H. R. L. 
cigs ak. dean of Canterbury; B. H. Streeter; 
Cc. . O'Hara; Sir Arthur 8. Eddington; 8. 
Alexander; W. R. Inge; L. P. Jacks. 





‘We think anyone would agree that these 
twelve chapters are more suitable for careful 
reading than for mere listening, and that, to 
the intelligent reader, they may convey a fairly 
clear idea of authoritative opinion on the prob- 
lems discussed."’ 

+ Nature 127:775 My 23 °31 280w 
N Y Times pl2 Ji 5 °31 1200w 

“All the essays are well worth reading and 
pondering upon; shy may not carry one to any 
settled conclusion, but each will stimulate to 
criticism and independent thought.”’ 

+ Sat R 151:614 Ap 25 '31 380w 


+ Spec 146:869 My 30 31 500w 


TAGORE, SIR RABINDRANATH (RAVIN- 
DRANATHA THAKURA). Religion of man; 
being the Hibbert lectures for 1930. 244p $2.50 
Macmillan [7s 6d Allen, G.] 

201 Religion—Philosophy 31-6500 
Contains the substance in enlarged form of 
the Hibbert lectures of 1930. The author, the 

Indian poet and philosopher, states his theme 

as follows: mA religion is the reconciliation in 

my own individual being of the Super-personal 

Man, the Universal human spirit.’’ 
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Booklist 27:438 Je ‘31 

Books p24 Ap 12 '31 780w 

Boston Transcript p2 My 6 '31 330w 
+ Churchman pl6 Ap 25 '31 380w 

Outlook 157:441 Mr 25 ‘31 200w 


“It is needless to say that the poet's thesis 
is set forth in language of great distinction 
and beauty. It is illustrated by many sketches 
and impressions of the Indian soul in its sim- 
plicity and imnate spirituality: the poor and 
unlettered who, like the fisherman whom he 
saw on the Ganges ‘singing with an inward 
absorption of mind,’ are yet ‘emancipated in 
the heart of the Eternal.’’*’ Evelyn Underhill 

+ Spec 146:746 My 9 '31 550w 
Springf’d Republican p10 Ap 28 ‘31 550w 
Survey 66:277 Je 1 ‘31 120w 

+ Times [London] Lit Sup p267 Ap 2 ‘31 
World Tomorrow 14:203 Je '31 250w 


300 Social Sciences 


a yy CHARLES. Dry decade. 3438p $3 Double- 
ay 


351.761 Prohibition 31-3604 
A peietening. impartial legislative history of 
prohibition since the passage, in 1920, of the 
Eighteenth amendment. Mr Merz has based his 
work on files of press clippings covering the 
past ten years; but in his opening chapter he 
also summarizes the = ae? 4 of the dry movement 
up to the adoption of the BHighteenth amend- 
ment. A final chapter sums up the needs of 
the situation today. 


Booklist 27:344 Ap ‘31 

Bookm 73:102 Mr '31 480w 

Books pl Ja 25 "31 1100w 

Christian Science Monitor p13 F 14 ‘31 
Current Hist 33:xviii Mr ‘31 900w 
Forum 85:xvi Ap ‘31 500w 

Nation 132:188 F 18 '31 1200w 

New Repub 66:104 Mr 11 ‘31 600w 

N Y Evening Post péd Ja 31 '31 600w 
N Y Times pl Ja 25 ‘31 1600w 

N Y World pl6 Ja 23 ‘31 950w 
Pittsburgh Mo Bul 36:38 Ap ‘31 

R of Rs 83:12 Mr '31 280w 


“Mr. Merz is entitled to thanks because his 
book should make many others unnecessary. It 
is a comprehensive, swift survey of ten years 
of Pony ition. .. Only the extreme propa- 
gandists on either side will take exception to 
Mr. Merz’s summary or charge that bias enters 
into it. The sensitive dry may, however, feel 
that in some chapters Mr. Merz’s recital puts 
him on the defensive; but so do the facts. Mr. 
Merz’s balance is excellently preserved.’ C. 
McD. Puckette 

+ Sat R of Lit 7:564 Ja 3 '31 1350w 
a. Republican p12 F 6 ‘31 750w 
+ Yale n s 20:849 summer ‘31 380w 


500 Natural Science 


DAGLISH, ERIC FITCH. Life story of beasts 
223p il $3 Morrow 


599 Animals—Habits and behavior 


Chapters by an English naturalist and artist 
on the life and habits of mammals, illustrated 
with thirty woodcuts. Contents: Beasts and 
their characteristics; The food of beasts; Hunt- 
ing beasts; The hunted; The homes of beasts; 
The courtship of beasts; Beasts as parents: 
Baby beasts; Seasonal life; Some very queer 
Index. 
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beasts; The intelligence of beasts. 
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“Care and caution has been used in the prep- 
aration of the text. 
that strikes the animal student as new, 


There is little brought out 
ut the 
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BOOKS BOOKS 


You can get ALL the books listed in THE 
STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY 
from us at liberal discounts and 
with the greatest convenience 


and dispatch. 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 


55 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK At Twelfth St. 























tee VW ashington be com 


A Complete and well-balanced 


e 
sated logues. New ‘Washinevon songs re t Cn EWYO RK 
to familiar tunes. Suggestions for 
simple staging and costuming. $1.50. 
meme NOPLE & NOBLE, Publishers, 


fth Ave., New York. a HOTEL: << 


KARL’S WOODEN HORSE DIYMOUTH 


er = by Anne Bergmann 49% $T. EAST OF BROADWAY 


“Little children all over the world have loved 
this book and it is one of the simplest, best and 
most artistic of the “‘younger’’ picture books.’’ 


—Alice Dalgliesh. A January Booklist selection. & 50 
$1.00 e« DAILY 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Chicago San Francisco New York 























| : Room with Bath 
EASTER PLAY and RADIO! 


“The Boy Who Discovered Easter” 
“By Elizabeth McFadden, author of *‘ Wh the Chimes 
Rang,” "Knights of the Silver Shield,” “The Palace of Single $3.00 and $3.50 


Double $4.00 Yo $5.00 


Its theme: the return of spring as illustrating 
INCLUDING 


FREE GARAGE 















2 women; time a bGet 35 minutes; scene: a simple 
interior. 








“A really great human 
Dean Ray, ne of bie ng Church ya the Corner, 
Price 35c. Small royalty. 


SAMUEL FRENCH, INC. 
25 W. 45th St., New York Sil W. 7th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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DAGLISH, ERIC FITCH—Continued 
smooth elucidation of a long procession of facts, 
and the comparison of habits of one kind of 
an animal with another, make interesting read- 
ing. Personally, I liked the book very much... 
And in turning the pages there is always the 
anticipation of coming to Mr. Daglish’s fine 
woodcuts.’’ R. L. Ditmars 

+ Books p7 O 25 "31 550w 

+ N Y Times p9 O 25 "31 850w 

“Combines under one cover not only a work 

of art and valuable book of reference, but also 
a most delightfully ber gm collection of 
nature stories.’’ Carveth Wel 

+ Sat R of Lit 8:285 N 7 "31 300w 


900 History 


EDDY, SHERWOOD. Challenge of the WDast; 
Asia in revolution—India, China, veges 
Korea, Philippines, Turkey, Palestine. 65D 
$2.50 Farrar 


950 Eastern question (Far East). East Bhar 
East). Asia—Politics 31-24858 


Sherwood Eddy writes impartially of a whole 
continent in revolt, of India’s non-violent revo- 
lution. China’s reconstruction, the achieve- 
ments of oe Korea’s aspirations, Philippine 
independence, the new republic of Turkey, and 
Palestine’s problem of the Arab and the Jew. 





— + Books p5 O 4 31 750w 
N Y Times p8 S 27 31 1050w 

“Where I can test his book for myself I 
have found his accounts so accurate and fair, 
and his judgment so sane that I cannot doubt 
he has dealt with the other races and their 
problems in the same spirit. As a whole I 
regard his work as being of immense value to 
all who watch the course of the world's history. 
It gives groans for a but for a hope not 
too = spair.”’ W. Nevinson 
Sat R of ue 8:181 O 10 ‘31 2200w 
- World Tomorrow 14:370 N °31 700w 


910 Geography and travel 


HULBERT, ARCHER BUTLER. Forty-niners; 
the chronicle of the California trail. 340p il 
$3.50 Little 

917.8 Overland journe ~ to the Pacific. Cali- 
fornia—Gold discoverie 31-30852 


This chronicle of the TEE TEE trek of 
the forty-niners is cast in the form of a diary 
of one iy who made the trip from Indepen- 
Sones, issouri to the Sacramento valley from 

—— to September, 1849. In his preface the 
author explains how first he p maps of 
the route, then read every available journal and 
diary, and finally from material thus collected 
wrote the diary. ‘‘Every material fact is from 
some record . nothing is modern except the 
arrangement.’’ The volume contains many illus- 
trations from contemporary cartoons and prints, 
eight maps, bibliography and index. 





Booklist 28:145 D ‘31 
Books p5 O 25 '31 600w 


“Tt is not too often that a scholar turns out 
as interesting a book as this one. .. No mere 
history of the Trail could convey as powerful 
an impression of its daily impact on those who 
travel it as does this synthetic diary. One 
cannot help wishing, that some motion picture 
director would go into a huddle with Professor 
Hulbert. Surely this brave narrative would 
yield something finer and truer than even ‘The 
Covered Wagon.’ As it ae hg has the mak- 
ings of an epic.””’ R. L. 

+ N Y Times p4 N 15 "31. 1000w 


Springf’d Republican p7e Je 28 '31 250w 
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B or 92 + Biography 


GARLAND, HAMLIN. Companions on the trail; 
a literary chronicle. 539p $2.50 Macmillan 


B or 92 Authors—Correspondence, reminis- 
cences, etc. 31-25190 


Continues the record of the author's literary 
life, begun in Roadside Meeting (Book Review 
Digest, 1930). This volume, covering the years 
1900 to 1914, is based on fourteen volumes of 
actual daily comment and characterization kept 
during this period. 


Booklist 28:101 N ‘31 


“For those who enjoy the days of Tesla, 
Modjeska, Forbes-Robertson, Frank Norris, Ed- 
win Booth, Mary McLean, Mark Twain, this 
book will be an unalloyed delight, for it is 
Hamlin Garland at his best.’’ . A. White 
+ Books pl S 27 '31 850w 


— + Nation 133:435 O 21 ‘31 1200w 
N Y Times p2 S 27 '31 1300w 
+ Sat R of Lit 8:187 O 10 ’31 600w 
Springf’d Republican pi0 O 3 ‘31 1000w 


WAGENKNECHT, EDWARD CHARLES. Jenny 
Lind. 231p il $3 Houghton 


B or 92 Lind, Jenny (Mrs Otto Goldschmidt) 


An interpretation of the famous Swedish 
singer, Jenny Lind, as an artist and as a 
woman. Seeking for the mainspring of her 
character, the author finds it in her religion, 
which she placed above her art and which led 
her at the height of her career to abandon the 
operatic stage. 


Booklist 28:102 N ‘31 


Wagenknecht has already proved his 
skill in this delicate art [of biography] by his 
studies of Dickens and Bernard Shaw, and his 
analysis of Jenny Lind shows a steady progress 
in vigor of portrayal and breadth of human 
sympathy. One wonders how, even with a 
voice, she could have upheaved the world. But 
Mr. Wagenknecht, with a magician’s touch, 
takes you down under the impassive Swedish 
surface and unveils depths and intricacies of 
human possibility whi at once dissolve the 
mystery and make it more teasing and more 
elusive and more fascinating than ever.”’ 
Gamaliel Bradford 

+ Books p6 S 27 °31 750w 


Boston Transcript p2 O 7 ‘31 600w 
+ N Y Times p9 S 27 °31 1050w 
+ — Springf'd Republican p10 S 18 '31 650w 
Wis Lib Bul 27:219 O '31 


“e 


Fiction 
DEEPING, WARWICK. 
316p $2.50 Knopf 


Ten commandments 


$1-23465 
“Nicholas Bonthorn, one-eyed World War 
veteran, nature lover and philosopher, takes a 
neighborly interest in the folks at Ye Old Mil! 
House Tea Room run by Mrs. Robinia Buck 
and her lively daughters—Rachel and Rhoda. 
When Rachel suffers serious injury in an auto- 
mobile accident, it is the kindly interest of 
Nicholas which leads to her recovery and to a 
love that is mutual.” Huntting’s monthly list 


Booklist 28:104 N ’'31 
Books p13 S 20 '31 380w 
“Here again we have Deeping at his best, 
defending ‘the large simplicities in the human 
urge at the back of all of us, love, courage, 
and com sion.’ . . ‘The Ten Commandments’ 
is a lovely thing, too gg RS to Le given such 


a hachneved title.’ 
+ Christian Century 48: 1251, O 7 31 650w 


+— WN Y Times p7 S 20 ’31 550w 
+ Sat R of Lit 8:191 O 10 '31 500w 
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Coming Early in 1952 
The SCHOOL DORMITORY 


By Carrie Alberta Lyford 


The first book to be published on the subject, it will be of 
great value to administrators and trustees of educational 
institutions as well as to supervisors of dormitories. 


M. BARROWS @ CO., Publishers 


Boston Massachusetts 








WHAT THE FIGURES MEAN 


By Spencer B. Meredith 


How to read financial statements — 
from the investor’s point of view. 


FINANCIAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
9 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Medical and Chemical 
Research Periodicals For Sale 











Complete sets, odd volumes and back issues. 
Please send us list of desiderata. We buy 
Scientific Magazines. 





B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. 
29 E. 2st St., New York 


THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, etc. 
Both for Schools and Seif instruction 
Artistic Wall Charts for Object Lessons 


Send for Catalogue 
M. D. BERLITZ 


30 W. 34th St., bet. Sth Ave. & Broadway, N. Y. 




















LIBRARIANS 
WANTED 


Enroll with us. We 
have many good 
positions available. 


LIBRARIANS 


SUPPLIED 


Notify us of any 
vacancies on your 
library staff. This 
service free. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS' AGENCY 
Windsor, Connecticut Dept. D 











NEW YORK - BROOKLYN-OUT- OF-TOWN 


BACK NUMBER 
NEWSPAPERS 


HOTALINGS NEWS AGENCY. 


(ESTABLISHED 1905) 


TIMES BUILDING, TIMES SQUARE 
 Scercemaenannaera os mmmmgmam me 


NEW YORK. N.Y. 





ATTENTION LIBRARIANS! 


Any library having Volume I and Volume 
IV of the READERS’ GUIDE TO PERI- 


= 
ODICAL LITERATURE and wishing to 
sell communicate with CHEMICALS 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 114 East 32nd St., N. Y. C. 
958-972 University Avenue, New York City 


Library Department 











S 

U 

» F 

New York, N. Y. P 
L 

Y 


ALL BOOKS 
OF 


ALL PUBLISHERS 


PUTN. Ss 
SERN CE 








New Processes 
in the 


Chemical Field 


are published in CHEMI- 
CALS (a weekly) in lan- 
guage a layman can readily 
understand. Also authentic 
and up to the minute 
market reports and news 
of interest in the chemical, 
coal tar, lacquer, oil, paint 
material, fertilizer and af- 
filiated industries. 





Subscription price 
$5.00 per year in the United States 
$7.50 in Canada and Foreign countries 
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GALSWORTHY, JOHN. Maid in waiting. 362p 


$2.50 Scribner [7s 6d Heinemann] 

An interval of four years separates this novel 
from the last of the Forsyte series. The 
heroine, Dinny Cherrell, a cousin by marriage 
of Fleur Forsyte, exemplifies the finer traits of 
the younger generation and of the English race. 
Noblesse oblige is with her instinctive and bind- 
ing, and her loyal efforts for a brother in trouble 
make up the major plot. Incidentally, the dif- 
ferences between ge and Americans are 
brought out and their lack of sympathy for 
each other, as shown in Dinny’s attitude toward 
Hallorsen, the American explorer. 


+ — Atlantic Bookself p20 D ’31 480w 
Booklist 28:151 D °31 
“It is admittedly not one of Mr. Galsworthy’s 
major works. It is half a gay and loving little 
character sketch... half a thriller, with the 
problem of saving an innocent man substituted 
for the problem of hanging a guilty man. But 
it is characteristically Galsworthy; it is signed 
in every paragraph.’ Rebecca West 
+ — Books pl N 15 '31 2200w 
+ — Boston Transcript p3 N 7 ‘31 1350w 
~+ - hy Statesman and Nation 2:582 N 7 
+ — N Y Times p7 N 1 °31 550w 
+ — Outlook 159:344 N 11 '31 380w 
— + Sat R 152:592 N 7 '31 620w 
+ Spec 147:sup607 N 7 °31 700w 
+ — Times [London] Lit Sup p862 N 5 '31 


Children’s Books 


BRYAN, DOROTHY, and BRYAN, MAR- 
GUERITE. Johnny Penguin. unp il $1 Double- 


day 
31-17727 
The adventures of Johnny, a jolly and boast- 
- penguin, who lived down near the South 
Pole. 


+ Books p6 Ag 9 31 220w 


“A delightful icture book. 
entertainment rather than to 
and written and illustrated wit 


Intended for 
ive information 
a light touch, 
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nevertheless this amusing account of Johnny 
Ny = gaat day is true to penguin habits.’’ A. T. 
on 
+ N Y Times pl9 S 27 '31 140w 


DAVIS, MARY GOULD. Truce of the wolf, 
and \ aesges tales of old Italy. 125p il $2 Har- 
cour 


31-28014 
Seven Italian tales and legends retold for 
children. The first sto e truce of the 
wolf, is retold from the “Fioretti’’ of St Francis 
of Assisi. The story of The signora Lupa and 
the fig tree was told the author by a Tuscan 
peasant woman; Calandrino and the pig is from 
the Decameron; The boar who was a man, The 
goblin and the rose, and The enchanted cow 
are adapted vo. esends of Florence, by 
Charles frey Leland. 


“Miss Davis, who is known throughout the 
country for her story telling, has spent much 
time in Italy, and in this book of Italian tales 
and legends has caught the liveliness of Latin 
folk humor and in the legends something of the 
dreaminess of hot Florentine afternoons. It is 
a book of distinguished design.’’ H. H. Owen 

+ Books p8 S 13 '31 80w 


+ Books p8 S 20 '31 650w 





MEIGS, CORNELIA LYNDE. 
144p il $1.75 Macmillan 


Willow whistle. 


31-23193 

Little Mary Anne, a child of the American 
frontier, is the heroine of this tale of pioneer 
days in the Middle West. Mary Anne and her 
friend Eric Thorveg make friends with some of 
the Indians, notably Chief Gray Eagle, and this 
often stands them in good stead, especially when 
the new schoolhouse is fired unfriendly 
Indians. For boys and girls of eight to twelve. 


“The Willow Whistle is not written down; but 
in a style distinctly her own, and suggestive of 
the flow of the river which divides her West 
from the East, Miss Meigs has told a story in 
which pioneer children, Indians, and buffaloes 
are described as still enjoying the freedom of 
ye It is a capital book to read aloud.” 


oore 
+ Atlantic Bookshelf p30 D ‘31 80w 
Booklist 28:108 N °31 
+ N Y Times p25 O 4 '31 150w 


Author Index 


This index to the Stanparp Caratoc Montuty is cumulative and begins with the September 193: 


issue. The month when the 


book was run is given in each entry. The following letters are used: 


B for biography; F for fiction; J for children’s books. 


Adams. Epic of America (Ja '32) ........ 900 
Aldrich. White bird fiyi EE ecb d'cy.0 e 
Allee. Jane’s island (N ‘31) ................ F 
Armer. Waterless mountain (Ja '32) ...... J 


Graded list of books for children 
Bowles. Homespun handicraft 
Bradford. Quick and the dead (S 
Bronson. Paddlewings (Ss lane 
Brown. Polly's shop (D '31) Ce bcd alt be: 
Browne. Since Cavalry (D sis” - 
Bryan and Bryan. Johnny Penguin (F °32). J 
Buck. Good earth (S °31) i- 
Burns. Modern civilization on trial (D ‘'31) 900 


Carrick. Animal picture tales from Russia 


Beust. 
S °31 


ee 


Tee ee eee eee eee 


Tee eee eee ee eee ee eee ee eee eee eee ee 


(Oo 
Cather. Shadows on the rock (N '31)...... 
er 5 Soviet planned economic order 


CP ED 5 heeds aelete Mite eee ed Cader vcaesess 300 
—and Tyler. Mexico (N °31) ............... 910 
Coffin. Meaning of the cross (F ‘32)...... 200 
Coleman. Drum book (O °81) .............. J 
Daglish. Life story of beasts (F ‘'32)...... 500 
Daniel. Shadow of the sword (O °31)...... J 
Davis, M. G. Truce of the wolf (F ’32).... J 


Davis, R. H. << "ea A. B. Caliph of 
Bagdad 


TE teats aalinrs 6's. tins EX eV Axe © oie 
Deoping, Ts Ten % EEE ¢ 2S.) eae 
Roche. Finch’s fortune (Ja $3). F 
Deming. Little Eagle (D ’31).............. J 
Dietz. Story of science (Ja '32)............ 500 
Dilly Tante. Living authors (O ‘31)....... B 
— English Bible as literature (F dan 

Ditmars. Strange animals I have known 
Oy SSR aaa a ee eae 500 
Business adrift SP “SOD... owewe'ns see 300 

a; ys Man’s own show: civilization 
ee RS ye ae 900 
Duguid. Green Ae Mle one oed ost09< és 910 
Durant. Adventures in enius (N °31)..... 800 
Eckstein. Noguchi (N ’31)...............+... B 
Eddy. Challenge of the Hast (F ‘32)...... 900 
Ellis. ‘Plain ne Ellis’ SE? os a 'wdly's oo’ B 
Ae SR ee eee 300 

b m for elementary school li- 
m4 =. a EE Oo FSS ear 000 
ly Adventure under sapphire skies am 
Foch. ‘emoirs ol BBL) wnsecensceesccereeees 900 
ge baste a ie ala clam gly wir-e'e ven B 


g._Snippy and Snappy (Ja '32).......... J 
y. Maid in waiting (F '32)...... Fr 
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Garland. Companions on the trail (F °32) 8B 
Geller. Famous songs (D °31) ......-++s0+- 

Glaspell. Ambrose Holt and family as. 
Hannum. Thursday A 7 oe *82) F 


Hindus. Red bread ( BED aonb nw ox ksoes 

Howard. Our American music (O ’31)...... 700 
Hulbert. Forty-niners (F '32) .........-.06. 910 
Jastrow. Effective thinking nN Pe cecwsk 100 


Jeans. Stars in their courses (S °'31)...... 
sa Book of American Negro poetry 


Jones. Pathways to the reality of God 
(Ja °32) 


i re WOE COE OED ios ccenncccnvcses B 
p RO NT Bee SP Pe re ce e 
Ee ae | ) ee ere 900 


League of Nations. Secretariat. Ten years 
of world co-operation (S ‘31) 
Liatz. Practical ws ky) SR se eent Se 4 100 
Lutz actical water-color sketching (Ja 
McGuire. Tales of rod and Fs (D '31).... 700 
Mackail. Square circle (O ’31).............. F 
McNeer. Waif maid (S $i) Koha wind We 542 
Marshak. New Russia’s primer (N °'31). 
—— Growth of the idea of God (Ja 


Meigs. Willow whistle (F i) ee J 
Merz. Dry decade (F °32)............-... 300 
Millay. Fatal interview és RG ARS + 800 
Millis. Martial spirit (O °31).............. 900 
Mitchell. North America (D ‘31)........... J 
Moody. Selected poems (O ‘'31)............ 800 


Moore. Three owls (F °32).. 

Moses. Dramas of modernism and their 
forerunners (N '31) 

One-act plays for stage and study; sixth 
ES sxe dunia 6k pbb-4a 6% 6000 hte wae 

Ortloff. Perennial gardens (N '31) ..........- 700 


Tee e eee eee eee eee eee 


Overstreet. Enduring quent, gat 7 ee 100 
Patri. “oe child . VSS 100 
Phelan. Care and repair of the home (S 


1) 

Post and Getty. Around the world in eight 
days (Ja '32) 

Power. Library service for children (0 '31) 000 

Quennell and Leger mag asc things in 


archaic Greece (Ja °32) .....-..esseseees 910 
Ransome. Swallows and pigagens Moe 2) ES 
Reid. Great physician e en Save Ac * 50° B 
Remarque. Road back ( © *813 Siti Pees ee F 
— Mére Marie ot the Ursulines (O ie 
Rinehart. My story (S °31) ................ B 
Rosman. Sixth journey eae F 
p Be reer F 


Sackville-West. All passion spent (D '31). F 
Science and religion (F °32) 


Siegfried. England’s crisis (D ‘'31).......... 300 
Siple, Boy scout with Byrd (s. 785 tee wa J 
se.  aloben Story of printed pictures 
Sa RR ee Pee a ee ea 700 
Steffens. Asoo (O °31) B 
Strachey. Portraits in yams (N '31). B 
Tagore. Religion of man (F '32)......... 200 
Terry and Shaw. Ellen Terry and Bernard 
OE Ge Pe eee B 
Untermeyer. American poetry from the be- 
wins to Whitman (Ja °32)............ 800 
agenknecht. Jenny Lind (F °32). PPE ad 
er. Windmill on the dune (D ‘31)..... F 
Warren. Games for two (O ‘31)............ 700 
Wembridge. Life among the lowbrows (D 
FEE. Ah Wckdd Wb 5d. GADEAV En hs 66G0RK 0664s dW hocks 300 
 ) SR Os 6 nes a cin cieh nee 0 ons 600 
Worcester and McComb. Body, mind and 
ee CO SD ies ie Cis b ede eed ss eect sceee 
Younghusband. Dawn in India (N °31). 900 


The aiioos at Random 


(Continued from page 432) 
for the use of the branches of the Queens 


Borough Public Library. A few copies 
are available for free distribution and 


may be obtained by writing to Miss Jean 


K. Taylor, Head of Science and Tech- 
nology Division, Queens Borough Pub- 


lic Library, 8914 Parsons Boulevard, 
Jamaica, New York. 


Phi Beta Kappa, the college honor so- 
ciety, announces the appearance in 


January of a new quarterly, The Ameri- 
can Scholar. This periodical is designed 
not only for members of Phi Beta 
Kappa but for all who have general 
intellectual interests. It will be a non- 
technical journal of intellectual life. The 
Editor is William Allison Shimer, Ph.D., 
formerly a professor of philosophy at 
The Ohio State University. The Ameri- 
can Scholar is edited in the offices 
of The United Chapters of Phi Beta 
Kappa, 145 West 55th Street, New 
York. 





BINDERS 


SPRINGFIELD 


— BEGIN THE YEAR WITH HUNTTING!—— 


If You Have Never Experienced HUNTTING SERVICE 
If You Have Never Tried HUNTTING REBINDING 
If You Have Never Used HUNTTING GLOOPASTE OR 


NOW IS A GOOD TIME TO START 
THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 


(Library Specialists) 


MASSACHUSETTS 





ANY BOOK OF ANY PUBLISHER 
IN ANY BINDING 





SERVICE AND WORKMANSHIP 
UNSURPASSED 
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The Lighthouse 


(Continued from page 438) 
and schools that aim to keep abreast of the 
best thought in regard to our work and pro- 
fession, will be considered a primary source 
of information and reference on the history 
of books and libraries.”—J. M. C. Hanson in 
Library Quarterly 


INTERNATIONALE BrsiiocRAPHIE Des Bucu- 
Unp BreviorHeKswesens. Mit Besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung Der Bibliographie. In 
kritischer Auswahl zusammengestellt von J. 
Vorstius und E. Steinboarn. 5th year, 1930. 
xii, 224p. $7.25 postpaid. 

“The high standard of accuracy which char- 
acterized the former annual volumes is main- 
tained in the present one.”—E. E. Willoughby 
in Library Quarterly 
Janrsucn Der DEuTSCHEN BIBLIOTHEKEN. 

Hrsg. v. Verein Deutscher Bibliothekare. 

XXI/XXII. 1031. viii, 407p. $2.40 postpaid. 

Contains a list of German scholarly libra- 
ries, with statistical information about each, 
a directory of librarians, library laws and 
regulations and library statistics. 


Janreuch Der DeutscHEN VOLKsSBUCHERE- 
reN. Hrsg. v. Verein Deutscher Volksbiblio- 
thekare. IV. 1928/20, 1929/30. viii, 244p. 
$2.40 postpaid. 


This book deals with the German “popular” 
libraries in much the same way that the 
Jahrbuch der Deutschen Bibliotheken deals 
with the “scholarly” libraries. 


Janrsuch Der. BicHerpretse: Ergebnisse 
der Versteigerungen in Deutschland, 
Deutsch-Osterreich, Holland, Skandinavien, 
der Tschechoslowakei, Ungarn. G. Hebbeler. 
XXIV, 1929. xiv, 3709p. $7.25 postpaid. 


Beginning witl. this volume, this Yearbook 
now appears in enlarged form. In addition 
to the older books, it contains rare and col- 
lector’s items from the newer literature, also 
books that are especially good examples of 
the printing art. 


INTERNATIONALER JAHRESBERICHT Der Br- 
LIOGRAPHIE. J. Vorstius. Ist year, 1930. 
viii, 56p. pa. $1 postpaid. 

The year’s work in practical bibliography. 


Der GecenwArtice Stanp Der PrimAren 
NATIONALBIBLIOGRAPHIE IN Den Kuttur- 
LANDERN: Zugleich ein Beitrag zur Theorie 
der Bibliographie. J. Vorstius. 1930. 38p. 
pa. 75¢ postpaid. 


MISCELLANEOUS WILSON NOTES 


It is seldom that topics prominent in the 
daily press are so uniformly those handled 
on debate platforms as they are this year. 
We published, in the fall, Handbooks or vol- 
umes in the Reference Shelf on six popular 
subjects, which are occupying the attention 
of debaters almost to the exclusion of any 
others. 

On pp. 433-35 of this issue we have printed, 
as an experiment, lists of references on these 
six subjects, supplementing the Handbooks 
and covering important articles issued since 
the books were published. If it proves useful 
we may do more of it. These pages will be 
reprinted in leaflet form, available at toc a 
copy, provided stamps or cash are sent with 
the order. 


Doubtless most librarians find it convenient 
to bind their own file copies of the Witson 
BuLLETIN where bound volumes are desired. 
But if there are any considerable number who 
would prefer it, we can to supply 
volumes in uniform binding, at $2 each. Bind- 
ing of Volume V (Sept. 1930-June 1931) will 
be oe if a sufficient number of orders 
reach us. 


_ In these times of lowered budgets, a bargain 
in a good technical dictionary should be wel- 
come. We have an overstock of Volume | 
(English-French) of Kettridge’s Dictionary 
of Technical Terms and Phrases Used in 
ivil, Mechanical, Electrical and Mining En- 
gmeering and Applied Sciences. Until it is 

eatly reduced, we are offering Volume I at 
$1.50 postpaid; set of 2 volumes, $0.50 
(former price, $14). 


With the beginning of a new semester, 
many librarians are needing to revise or add 
to their stock of tools for teaching the use 
of books and the library to students. Ask 
for our circular “Aids for Teaching the Use 
of the Library.” It describes and gives quan- 
tity prices for Find It Yourself, Library Key, 
Guide to the Use of Libraries and our other 
tools of the kind. 


Cataloging and Indexing Service, designed 
for teaching students the use of the Reapers’ 
Gume and other Wilson publications, is dis- 
tributed in moderate quantities without 


charge. Short Course for schools, Advanced 
Course for colleges, normal schools and li- 
brary schools. Ask for sample copy. 








“<MOVRI 








THE CAXTON PRINTERS, Ltd. 
CALDWELL, IDAHO 


“Located in Idaho, of all places” 


Republican, Waterbury, Conn. 


Merriam, H. G. 


NORTHWEST VERSE 


A collection of some 300 ms 
by contemporary poets oO the 
Northwest. 


“The collection as a whole is a highly 
creditable one.”—American Mercury. 
12mo. clo. 355p. $3.00 


Grissom, Irene Weich 
VERSE OF THE NEW WEST 


A volume of lyric poetry by 
Idaho’s Poet Laureate. 

“A vivid picture of the new West.” 
—Lewiston (Me.) Journal. “Many of 
the poems as fresh as the out-of-doors 
itself."—High Point (N.C.)_ Enter- 


prise. “A sympathetic interpretation of 
life in Idaho. Charming.”—Overland 
Monthly. 12mo. clo. r12p. Ills. $2.25 


Coates, Grace Stone 
MEAD AND 
MANGEL-WURZEL 


A book of verse by the author 
of “Black Cherries."” Mead and 
Mangel-Wurzel—honey wine and 
hunger root—the fare of Olympic 
Gods and famished peasants. In 
a sense a novel written in verse 
form. 

“A book of indubitable distinction.” 
—Honolulu Star Bulletin. 12mo. clo. 
152p. 














OF MERIT IN 
THE TEMPO OF THE 
GREAT NORTHWEST . . 


HISTORICAL 
Defenbach, Byron 


RED HEROINES OF THE NORTHWEST 


An account of the life stories of Sacajawea, 
The Dorion Woman and Jane Silcott—the three 
most important Indian women in the history 
of the Pacific Northwest. The author will be 
the next Republican nominee for Governor of 
Idaho. 

“Interesting, exciting, meaty!”"—June Burn in the 
Bellingham (Wash.) Herald. 

“Mr. Defenbach makes 


history stronger and 
Stranger than fiction.” 


Frontier Magazine. 
Ills. 12mo. clo. 3or1p. $2.50 


JUVENILE 
Plowhead, Ruth Gipson 
LUCRETIA ANN ON THE 
OREGON TRAIL 


The adventures of a little girl and her cat 
crossing the plains by ox team. Many illustra- 
tions—some in full color. 

“A worth-while contribution to the field of chil- 
dren’s literature.”’—Wm. Elson, author and 
educator. 

“The story is full of fun and frolic and yet there 
is courage and bravery all through the pages of 
this most interesting Western story.”—Atlanta Con- 
stitutton. 

“The author will win a following with her de- 
lightful story.”’—Junior Home agazine. 

12mo. clo. 244p. Ills. $2.50 


WESTERN FICTION 
Gipson, Alice Edna 
SILENCE 


A story of a desert homestead in the far 
West. 





“An intensely human novel.”—Columbus Dis- 
patch. 
“Its character sketches are firm and sincerity 


agreeable.”—London Times. 
t2mo. clo. 214p. $2.50 


Complete catalog upon request 


ORDER THESE BOOKS THROUGH YOUR USUAL SOURCE FOR BOOKS 
OR, IF YOU WISH, SUBJECT TO APPROVAL FROM THE PUBLISHERS 
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667P°HE grand master of the one-act 

play,” the Hartford Courant calls 
him. “The one-act play is his special 
province,” says the Theatre Magazine, 
“and in that province he is practically 
king.” 

He was born March 1, 1887, in New 
York City, of parents born in New York 
City, and lived there for the first thirty- 
five years of his life. His school-days 
were acutely unhappy. He was preco- 
cious, having read the whole of Plutarch 
in the adult version before reaching the 
age of ten, and having attempted original 
writing in two languages. He was never 
given extra promotions, was graded in 
classes whose work he found too easy, 
and used his surplus energy in devising 
varieties of mischief so fiendish that he 
was expelled from nearly every school 
that he attended. Such inflexibility was 
characteristic of the educational proces- 
ses of the 90’s. His experience was 
turned to practical use many years later 
when, as a member of a Board of Edu- 
cation in Connecticut, he inaugurated a 
grading system adjusted to individual 
aptitudes. 

Upon leaving Horace Mann High 
School-—by request—at the end of his 
junior year in 1903, he took and passed 
the college entrance examinations, thus 
entering Columbia University a year in 
advance of his high-school class. He 
skipped another year in college, being 
awarded his degree in 1906, when a few 
months over nineteen. He played in the 
university orchestra, on the chess-team, 
on the water-polo team, and won one 
of the events in the intercollegiate swim- 
ming championships. 

Four years in the banking business 
followed before he turned his attention 
definitely to writing. He devoted a year 
to a self-imposed literary discipline, writ- 
ing essays and book reviews for news- 
papers, and attempting no creative work 
at all. His first short story, written in 
1911 and published in 1912, brought so 
many requests for dramatic rights that 
he made it into a one-act play. Accepted 
by the first manager to whom it was 
submitted, it was produced in vaudeville, 
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and ran four years. There followed 
many other vaudeville plays, a majority 
of which he directed himself. 

This period of his life gave him a 
first-hand acquaintance with audience 
psychology. He experimented freely, re- 
writing his own plays and those of other 
writers, and gradually improving his 
command of technique. 

In 1914 he became disgusted with the 
limitations of the vaudeville one-act play. 


_He believed in clarity and brevity; but 


he disapproved of the over-emphasis on 
situation demanded by vaudeville pro- 
ducers, and he felt there was no artistic 
future for dramas tailored to fit between 
“coon shouters” and trained seals. 

He wrote a series of plays dedicated 
to audiences of greater intelligence 
They were rejected as quickly as written 
by the vaudeville producers. The first 
six were published in 1915 in a volume 
entitled Dawn and Other One-Act Plays 
of Life To-Day. The title play was his 
twenty-first. 

(Continued on page 472) 
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Ethel Mannin 


THEL MANNIN was born in 1900 
and brought up by very strict, 
orthodox parents. Her formal educa- 
tion, however, was somewhat haphazard 
and she says she was educated in the 
School of Life. She began writing sto- 
ries and poems when she was a child 
and published several in various maga- 
zines. Her family, however, did not 
approve of literature as a career, so at 
fourteen she left her board school and 
got a scholarship for a commercial col- 
lege for six months. At fifteen she was 
earning her own living as typist with an 
advertising agency (Charles Higham). 
But when she was eighteen she returned 
to a literary career and became Asso- 
ciate Editor of a theatrical paper in 
London. At nineteen she married and a 
year later her daughter, Jean was born. 
She is now separated from her husband 
and has an idea that she is about the 
only woman novelist in England run- 
ning her own house without the security 
of a husband or family in the back- 
ground. 


Ethel Mannin is intensely interested 
in child-psychology and education. She 
believes in educating the child on the 
principles advocated by Bertrand Russell 
and A. S. Neill. Her own little girl, who 
is now eleven, went to Neill’s school 
when she was five years old. Ethel 
Mannin is passionately interested in 
home-making, tho she believes that a 
woman cannot follow a career and make 
a home also. 

Ethel Mannin is interested in Com- 
munism and her greatest dream is to go 
to Soviet Russia and see for herself. She 
is a member of the Independent Labour 
Party in England and writes regularly 
for the New Leader, but in spirit be- 
longs much more to the Communists. 
She was a socialist when she was six- 
teen. She has a tremendous admiration 
for James Maxton. 


Ethel Mannia tore up her first novel 
and the second was sold as a serial to a 
firm who publish cheap novelettes; the 
next book she wrote was her first pub- 
lished novel; it was called Martha and 
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was entered for a first-novel competition, 
and was published by the firm running 
the competition. It attracted little or no 
attention. 

Her second published novel Hunger 
of the Sea was entered for the Femina 
Prize by Ethel Colburn Mayne and at- 
tracted a “promising” press. 

Then Ethel Mannin arrived as a 
novelist with her third book, Sounding 
Brass—her satire on the advertising 
world as she had seen it and knew it 
in Charles Higham’s office. 

Her next novel Pilgrims was con- 
cerned with Paris art students. She 
went to Paris to study the art schools 
there. 

In Confessions and Impressions she 
tells the story of how she began writing 
at 7 years old; and was in print at 10, 
and again at 13 with stories on the chil- 
dren’s pages of a woman’s paper and a 
Sunday paper, respectively. 

She dislikes both intellectual and social 
snobbery, and abominates class distinc- 
tions, puritanism, and pseudo-Bohem- 
ianism. She hates every kind of sport 
and games but loves walking and travel- 
ling and gathering her friends about her. 

(Continued on page 474) 
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Olav 


S in Denmark, so also in Norway, 

writing which deals with the native 

soil forms a significant part of the liter- 

ature of this period. Its leading repre- 
sentative is Olav Duun. 

Olav Duun was born in 1876 in Nam- 
dalen, north of Trondhjem; their region 
is the scene of all his novels and stories, 
and most of his books are written in the 
dialect of the region. Thus he has, to 
begin with, his own narrow, sharply cir- 
cumscribed domain, where he is familiar 
both with the people and with nature, 
and by his ability to enter intimately into 
the spirit of the little world of a Namdal 
parish he has been able to create one of 
the great works of modern Norwegian 
literature: the tribal saga of the men 
of Juvik. 

All of Duun’s earlier writings, his 
short tales from 1907, the longer stories 
such as Three Friends (1914) and the 
novel The Good Conscience (1916), may 
be regarded as the preparatory to the 
long major works “The Juvikings” 
(Juvikingar 1918-23), which relates in 
six novels the story of a peasant family 
from about 1800 down to our day. The 
titles of the first three of these novels 
published in America are: The Trough 
of the Wave, The Blind Man and The 
Big Wedding. The next three will ap- 
pear within a few years. 

With a true epic calm, which reminds 
one of the Norse-Icelandic sagas, Olav 
Duun has here related the story of the 
Juvik family. The novel begins with 
the founding of the family home, and 
it ends with the courageous death in the 
storm of the last proud descendant. It 
begins in a world of superstition and 
mysticism ; the progenitor of the family, 
Per Anders, fights with the Devil him- 
self and overcomes him; it ends with the 
dawn of a new era, in which the parish 
acquires a bank and a herring-oil fac- 
tory, and in which conflicts develop be- 
tween the peasants and the working 
people. It alternates with periods of 
prosperity and periods of depression; 
the family moves from Juvik to Haberg, 
and finally this old property, too, is 
parceled out. 


1From The American Scandinavian Review, December 
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We follow the family thru its many 
generations and branches. Here are 
strong and powerful figures: Per 
Anders, the founder of the family; his 
son’s son, Anders, blind and wise in his 
old age, acting as an oracle in his seat 
by the fireside; Anders’ imperious 
daughter, Asel, the family’s strongest 
personality in a period of decided de 
pression; and her daughter’s son, Odin, 
in whom all the great chieftain qualities 
of the family are assembled. But there 
are weak men, too, especially Ola, the 
teacher, in whom the artistic tempera 
ment of the family has found its outlet ; 
he plays, writes, tells stories—but all at 
the expense of his powers of action. 

Thruout the entire saga of the famil) 
Duun illuminates the relationship of the 
people of Juvik to the world about them. 
Their paganism ends with Anders’ re- 
conciliation with the church and with 
Our Lord. In their relation to the parish 
they are leaders, chiefs, who may be 
thrust into the background at times when 
their fortunes are low, but who are 

(Continued on page 474) 
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He had hoped for nothing more than 
a favorable reception from the reading 
public. Instead the Little Theatre move- 
ment had commenced, there was a grow- 
ing demand for a new type of drama, 
and the plays were widely acted. Among 
the pioneer Little Theatre organizations 
which produced the plays in his first vol- 
ume were the Arts and Crafts Theatre, 
Detroit, Mich., the Community Theatre 
of Hollywood, Cal., the Northampton 
Municipal Theatre, Northampton, Mass., 
the Prairie Playhouse, Galesburg, III, 
and the Little Theatre of Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

In 1916 came Confessional and Other 
American Plays (containing the first 
play of his to be produced in England), 
and in 1917 The Unseen Host and Other 
War Plays. 

The War brought a long hiatus. Mr. 
Wilde enlisted in the United States 
Navy in May 1917, served as chief 
machinist’s mate, was promoted to en- 
sign, and invented many improvements 
incorporated in the Navy hydroplane 
compass. He resigned on Armistice 
Day, and returned to civil life in Janu- 
ary 1919 to find the Little Theatre 
movement temporarily extinguished, his 
funds low, and his hearing permanently 
impaired. Needing money, he wrote a 
series of motion-pictures for Universal 
and Metro-Goldwyn, and collaborated on 
several full-length plays produced on 
Broadway, of which one was a “hit,” 
and another a near-hit. 

In 1920 he married Nadie Rogers 
Marckres. 

For a year he wrote short stories, pub- 
lished in Harper's Bazar, Red Book, and 
McCall's, but returned quickly to his 
chosen field of the one-act play, of which 
the first appeared in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and the Pictorial Review. His 
fourth collected volume, Eight Comedies 
for Little Theatres, was published in 
1922. The next year came The Crafts- 
manship of the One-Act Play, an ex- 
haustive work on technique which is to- 
day the standard text in more than 
twenty universities. His writings since 
include The Inn of Discontent and Other 


Fantastic Plays (1924), a series of five 
children’s plays (1922, 1923, 1924, 1925, 
1926), Three Minute Plays (1927), a 
volume of short stories (1929), a novel, 
The Devil’s Booth (1930), and Ten 
Plays for Little Theatres (1931). He is 
the author of the article on Playwriting 
in Collier’s National Encyclopedia. A 
new novel, There Is A Tide, is in press. 

With the spread of the Little Theatre 
movement thruout the world, the use of 
Mr. Wilde’s plays has multiplied almost 
incredibly. Several of them have been 
produced by more than one hundred dif- 
ferent organizations in single months. 
Plays of his had been acted, at the end 
of 1931, in 1,211 cities and towns in the 
United States, including the.Canal Zone, 
Hawaii, and the Virgin Islands. They 
have been produced in more than fifty 
Canadian cities, and in more than one 
hundred in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. Productions and radio broad- 
casts are frequent in the Union of South 
Africa, in Australia, in Egypt, and in 
the English-speaking Asiatic settlements. 
In other languages his plays have been 
acted in many countries. 

His plays appear in four formats. 
Following the cloth-bound American and 
English editions, the individual plays 
contained in each volume are separately 
reprinted. In America the original plates 
are used; Anglicized versions are printed 
from new plates in England. 

Translations of his writings have been 
published in the European languages. 
The first Japanese translation is under 
way at Keijo, Chosen. Plays or stories 
of his authorship are included in forty- 
three anthologies. He has written ninety- 
eight plays in all. 

Mr. Wilde rises regularly at 11:30 
A. M., plays tennis or swims during the 
afternoon, and goes out every evening. 
He begins writing at midnight, and fre- 
quently works until sunrise. He believes 
in the overwhelming importance of char- 
acter, and feels that logically conceived 
character is the root of all worth-while 
drama. The only element of novelty that 
he admits in his own plays is their fidel- 
ity to the probabilities of life. In the 

(Continued on page 474) 
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This well known review presents to the reader a coneise and accurate survey of the 
progress in pure and applied chemistry made in America for the calendar year 1930. 
Every chemist should have a complete set of these volumes to keep abreast of modern 
scientific and technical developments in America irrespective of whether he is engaged 
in industry or professional work, and to point the way for a more exhaustive reading 
in fields in which he is especially interested. Series to date: Volume I, $2.00; Volume II, 
$3.00; Volwme III, $3.00; Volume V, $4.00; Volume VI, Ready in April. 


THE VITAMINS. _— H.C. Suerman and S. L. SmitH. 2nd Edition. A. C S. Mono- 
graph No. 6. 525 Pages. Ill. $6.00. 


This monography undertakes to treat its fleld both broadly and thoroughly, each of the 
six vitamins now generally recognized being discussed in its various aspects—the physical 
properties, the evidence as to purely chemical nature, the biological relationships and 
occurrence in nature, the methods of determination, the distribution in foods and the 
significance as a factor in food values and in relation to nutrition and health. The 
volume is thus designed to serve agriculturists, biologists, chemists, dietitians, food 
manufacturers and their technologists, home economics and nutrition workers, physi- 
cians, teachers, and many other readers interested in the present-day development of 
science and in the problems of food and health. To many students in this’ varied field, the 
bibliography alone may well be worth the price of the book. 
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Cuar_es Puecps Smytu. A. C. S. Monograph No. 55. 224 Pages. 31 diagrams. $4.00. 
This New Book of far-reaching importance in a new field of very genera! interest makes 
available to the physicist, the chemist and the chemical engineer the result of many 
recent investigations, showing the success of a new method of attack upon the molecule 
and describing methods for further prosecution of attack. 


NUCLEIC ACIDS. Pp. A. Levene and Lawrence W. Bass. A. C. S. Monograph 
No. 56. 337 Pages. $4.50. 

Up-to-date information with experimental details for selected synthetic and analytical 
methods in the fields of pyramidine, purine, and nucleie acid chemistry for the chemist, 
biologist, physiologist, and physician. In addition to the text, the book contains an 
extraordinarily comprehensive bibliography arranged and set up in a manner which 
makes it exceedingly easy and practical to use. 
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title play of his first volume a brave man 
places himself in a position of great 
physical danger. He does not escape; 
he is killed. In another play in the same 
volume a clever, pretty girl tries to cap- 
ture a husband. She does not capture 
him ; instead he makes a fool of her. In 
the title play of his second volume a man 
respected for his probity is offered a 
huge bribe. He resists, but succumbs. 
In another play a rich, elderly man and 
a poor, young one compete for the same 
girl. She chooses the rich one. In the 
first play of his most recent volume a 
business man, learning he has but three 
months to live, becomes a philanthropist 
overnight. In a mechanical world the 
doctor’s prognosis is found to be based 
on a mechanical error. Does the business 
man carry out his philanthropic schemes ? 
He does not. He slips back inevitably 
into the accustomed groove. Happy, 
endings, believes Mr. Wilde, have their 
place when they are logical endings ; but 
the truth must come first. 

Mr. Wilde has been a director and 
Secretary of the Dramatists’ Guild of 
the Authors’ League of America (The 
American Dramatists) since its founda- 
tion. He is Visiting Lecturer on Drama 
at the University of Miami (Fla.), and 
a member of the Committee of One 
Hundred of Miami Beach. 


He has two children, both boys. He 


spends his summers in Sharon, Con- 
necticut, 
Florida. 


and his winters in Miami, 
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She belongs to no clubs because she has 
no time for them. Lately she has spent 
most of her time out of England. 
Common-sense and the Child was writ- 
ten in Paris. She comes to England only 
when her little girl is home from school. 

She tries to work every day for five 
or six hours a day, and aims at produc- 
ing two books a year, one fiction, and 
one non-fiction. In between she does 
stories and articles—but less of the latter 
lately as she loathes the press and re- 
gards it as one of the evils of civiliza- 
tion. 


Olav Sins 


(Continued from page 468) 
always able to regain their power. They 


are constantly seen as parts of a great 
whole; their destinies are determined by 
tradition and inheritance from genera- 
tion to generation, by their surroundings, 
and not least by nature, which the au 
thor, without a single elaborate descrip 
tion, has contrived to present vividly to 
his readers. 

The style is completely objective. 
Duun narrates without digressions; the 
taciturnity which is characteristic of the 
persons of whom he writes has set its 
mark also upon his own narrative style. 
Here are no superfluities, no pointers, no 
explanations; the author lets his work 
speak for itself. This series of novels 
has rightly been called, by the Danish 
critic Jorgen Buldahl, “the best and most 
penetrating picture of Norwegian peas- 
ant life since the days of the sagas.” 
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